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PREFACE. 



So fashionable has it beccMiie to write a preftce^ 
that, like an epitaph, it now records of its siibjecty 
tiot what it is, but what, it ought to be. The mania 
for book-making has recently assumed an epidemic 
character^ and^ like the late pestilence, unaffected 
by all changes of weather, save that a murky 
evening generally aggravates its symptoms, il 
makes its attacks from quarters the least expected, 
ajad emanating £iom beneath the dim light of some 
old rusty lamp, sheds abroad its sleepy, yawning 
influence. A book and preface are now consi- 
dered indissoluble ; so much so, that to see a book 
i¥ithout a preface would be as rare as to see a 
preface without a book. Yet scMoie men have 
been so lost to all fashion, as to send forth the 
treasures of genius without this expected formal* 
ity ; but as I do not aspire to that elevated niche 
in the temple of Fame, which such men have been 
allowed to occupy hy universal consent, I WM 
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permit my better feelings to predominate, and 
clotbe my first-bom babe in all suitable garmented 
before I turn her loose upon a heartless world. 
Were I to set her adrift without this necessary 
appendage, my heart would smite me ; and I 
should never meet a poor beggar, thinly clad, 
breasting the storms of winter, but that with sor- 
row I should think of the destitute condition of my 
pretty bantling. 

Having thus resolved upon a preface, I will 
write as long as my humour prompts, or until the 
fit under which I am now labouring wears off. 

It is perfectly ridiculous, in my opinion, for a 
man to write a book, which he believes calculated 
to interest, instruct, amuse, or, &i the phrase of the 
trade, to take^ and then sit down and write an 
elaborate apology Tor doing so : nor is it less ab- 
surd to ask favour from the hands of would-be- 
critics — self-constituted judges of modern days— 
whose mere dictum creates a literary vassalage 
—beneath whose blighting influence, the finest 
specimens of genius, when linked with poverty, 
wither and die — and whose sole duty it is to blazon 
forth the fame of some one, whom public opinion 
has placed above them ; or, to puff into notice 
another^ who has money — ^not mind--enough to 
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cany him along. But, as legardless of this chm 
of gentry as I am careful of my own ccfoafort aad 
convenience, I have really laboured under the 
impression, that, in writing for my own amuse* 
ment, I had a right to select my topics and coi^ 
sequently I have been grave or merry, as my 
humour prompted. 

At this time, when, in ev^ry ephemeral tale, a 
red hunter must be treacherous, brutal, savage, 
and accompanied with the tomahawk and scalping 
bnfe, I should perbapa offer some apology for 
speaking of them in a different light, in my intro* 
duction ; but my apology is — ^it was my pleasms 
to do so. 

Gentle reader, I can pronnise you, in no part 
of this volume, the wild rhodomontades of ^ Bush* 
field ;" nor can I regale you with the still more deli- 
cate repast of a constant repetition of the terms 
^^bodyactausb/f^ ^tetotojcitmsly^^ ^ohfiisticcOed^ Sec. 
Though I have had much intercourse with d)e 
West, I have never met with a man who used 
such terms unless they were alluded to, as n^reiy 
occupying a space in some printed work. They 
have, however, dius been made to enter, as a com* 
ponent part, into the character of every back* 
woodsman; and, perhaps, I hazard something kk 
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leaving the common path ; but my duty commands 
it — and though the following memoir may wear 
an air of levity, it is, nevertheless, strictly true. 

In describing backwoodsmen, it has become 
customary to clothe their most common ideas in 
high-sounding, unintelligible coinage — ^while my 
observation induces me to believe that their most 
striking feature is the fact, that they clothe the 
most extravagant ideas in the simplest language, 
and amuse us by their quaintness of expression, and 
Qriginality of comparison. With these remarks I 
submit to you the Sketches ani> Eccentricittes 
OF Colonel David Crockett. 

I know there are those, who dwell in the splen* 
did mansions of the .east, and whose good fortune 
enables them to tread a Turkey carpet, or loll 
upon a sofa, to whom a faithful representation of 
the manners and customs of the "far off West,** 
wiD afford a rich repast ; and there is another class 
tor whom this volume will possess many charms, 
when I remark that it entertains for the ^ bhe devils^ 
the most deep and deadly enmity. And, still far- 
ther, the learned, though they may see little to 
admire in the composition of tliis work, may yet 
find amusement in the peculiar eccentricities of an 
ooginal mind : and the grave philosopher, also, is 
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iiere presented with a subject of deep and laslkig 
meditation. 

Finally, most gentle reader, I hereby guaiapty, 
that there shall not be found, in the volume before 
you, a single sentence, or a single word, calcu* 
ated to crimson the cheek of innoc^oce^ oir give 
a license to vicei, 
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In giving to the public the biography of a cele- 
brated backwoodsman, a brief sketch of the coun* 
try in which he resides will not be deemed irrele* 
yant. I am aware that much has been written 
upon this subject ; but it is a theme so fruitful in 
variety, that I hope, if I shall not be aUe to in- 
struct, I shall at least entertain. The term '^ far 
off West** seems, from general usage, to apply only 
to that section of our country which lies between 
the Alleghany and Rocky mountains. In compa* 
rison with this vast region, other portions of the 
globe, which have delighted the world with the 
finest specimens of history, of poetry, of sculpture, 
and of painting, dwindle into insignificance with 
regard to magnitude. Here Fancy, in her playful 
flights, may call into being empires which have no 
existence ; and though perhaps sober reason would 
now chide her fairy creations, yet the time wiU 
oome, when they will only be looked upon with 
the conviction of truth* 

Oft, while seated upcm the margin of the Missis- 
lippi river-r-the gr^fitest curiosity on otur globe— ^ 
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have I indulged in thought, until my brain reeled 
with the multitude of images which crowded upon 
it. When I reflected on tiie vast region comprised - 
in the phrase " far ofi* West" — ^when I recollected 
that all the water which fell and accumulated be- 
tween the Alleghany on the east, and the Rocky 
mountains on the west, (a section of country thou- 
sands of miles in extent,) sought, by the same 
outlet, its passage to the ocean — and when I be- 
held at my feet, that passage, in a narrow muddy 
stream, winding smoothly dong, I was struck with 
astonishment. I thought it ought to boil, and dash, 
and foam, and fret its way, in hurried search of 
the ocean. Although the Mississippi receives 
tributaries which are navigable for several thou* 
sand miles, yet its size is not at all apparently 
increased. Irregular, though smooth, it forces its 
circuitous way along — ^yet restless, and ever chang- 
ing its bed, as if to relieve itself from the accumu- 
lating weight of waters. Frequently does it nar- 
row itsell to within less than a quarter of a mile. 
Then how incalculable must be its depth I There 
are some portions of it very shallow ; but there 
are others, where no bottom has ever yet been 
found ; and could its waters be drained ofl^ there 
would be left chasms into which the boldest would 
never dare look ; and in whose depths myriads of 
animals would crawl and flutter, which have never 
yet known the light of day I 

The " far off* West" spreads before us every 
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yaricty of climate — every sppcies of soil. One 
Tf^ould be more disposed to look upon it as a crea- 
^nof fancy, than as possessing an actual exist** 
ence. Here, roam and iday their sportive tricks, 
over verdant fields, innumerable animals, whose 
feet are crimsoned with fruit, which the gods 
themselves would eat Here, r6ving over our 
prairies, the wear}*^ hunter may repose on beds erf 
flowers which give the blush to all the enchant- 
ment of city gardens. Here, while I am now 
writing, apart from the busy hum of men, how the 
events of a few years rise up before me ! The 
Past and Present both present themselves, and 
seek to gain my preference. The Past tells me 
thfit here, but a few years lance, nature slept in 
j^ririieval loveliness : her forests had never echoed 
to the sound of an axe ; her rivers had never been 
disturbed by the noise of a steamboat ; there was 
nothing to break in upon the stillness of evening, 
save the loud whoop of her children, the long 
howl of some hungry wolf, the wild scream of a 
famished panther, or the plaintive notes of some 
gentle turtle, weeping for one that's far away. 
"Yes/* cried she, "hero roamed my red men of 
the forest, free as the breezes which fanned their 
raven locks. Here, no bickerings disturbed their 
social intercourse — ^no right of property shed its 
baleful influence over their wild society — ^no white 
man was here to practise them in all the wiles of 
deception :— No— there was none. Here my youi% 
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daughters of the forest have led on the mazy dane^ 
— ^here, have luxuriated in all the delightful emo- 
tions of innocent love. Here, some Indian war- 
rior may have wooed his dusky bride. My heart 
grows sick when I think of all that was lovely 
which has left me." 

" But," cries the Present, " the scene that I could 
sketch is stUl more beautiful. Though no long 
howl of the wolf now announces evening; though 
no famished panther wakes you at midnight-^yet 
the repose of nature is now broken by music far 
more delightful. The noise of chUdren just burst- 
iog out from school — ^the cheerful song of the milk* 
maid, as she performs her evening duties— or the 
loud crack of some driver, as he forces his weary 
oxen to their stalls, now tells us of the close of day. 
Once, only a canoe danced lightly over your wa- 
ters: now, floating palaces adorn them, which 
realize all the gorgeous tales of eastern fancy, and 
with all their beauty blend the power of the magic 
carpet — 

* Walk your waters like things of life, 
And seem to dare the elements to strife.'^ 

The West presents much variety. iSome of 
our cities, in beauty and in all the fascinations of a 
polished society, vie with those of the East; while 
there are many portions where the wildness of 
nature and the first rudiments of society are strug- 
gling for the ascendency ; and there are still many 
nuMre, where nature vet reposes in her loveliest 
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form. The whole country spreads before us a 
field for speculatioii, (Hily bounded by the limits of 
the human mind. 

£very spot shows that it was once the abodb 
of human beings, who are now lounging idly about 
ia the vale of eternity — not so small as the de« 
generate race of modern days, but majestic in 
si«e,ai)d capahJe, according toscriptnore commaod, 
of mamagiDg the val-ious tpecies of the mammodi 
tribe — even those that were Mgmt>ermUj* "whom 
ravenous aj^tifte has clearly accovnted for ths 
want q( timber on our great western pfsiries, and 
whose saliva, according to the MS* of a celebrated 
travelling antiquarian and great linguist, (wtBeli 
subsequent annotators seem to have overlooked!) 
wais of so subtle yet deadly a nature, that when 
applied to a tree, it immediately diffused itself 
throughout its roots, andjdlled, jfor aU futuTe ages» 
the power to germinate. 

We must ever regret that the seme tng^iious 
traveller did not inform us of their mode of eating 
this timber ; as henoefbrward it must be a matteir 
of doubt. Was it corded up like steamboat wood 
and in that manner devoured ? Or did this ani 
mal, after the manner of the anaconda, render its 
food slippery by means of saliva, and swallow if 
whole ? If this latter be the case, I am struck 

* An Essay of much ingenuity and fancy, published in the 
West, accounts for the present existence ef the prairies, by 
supposing the timber to have been all devoured by an animal 
af tile mamme^ tribe ! 

B 
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irkh the analogy which this animal bears to the) 
subject of my biografrfiy-— for as my hero is the 
only person who could ever slip down a honey* 
locust without a scratch, so I presume that this is 
the only, animal which has ever swallowed a tree 
of the same species, and received no inconve* 
oience from its thorns. But believing, as I do 
implicitly, that man was placed at the head of 
afiairs in this lower worlds I have no doubt that 
the time has been, when men were so much larger 
than they now are, that a mammoth was swung 
up and butchered with the same ease that we 
Would now butcher a sheep; and it requires no 
great stretch of imagination to conceive a gentle^ 
man of that day, after the manner of the fVendi 
epicure in America, (who, having despatched a 
I»g, asked the waiter if there were no more hetk 
hogs,) crying out ^wataire! have you no more 
leetk mammoths ?" 

The multitude of tumuli, or Indian mounds, 
which every where present themselves, alone 
iotm a subject for deep meditation. The idea that 
they were used solely for burying places seems 
to me absurd, and were it now proper, I could 
adduce many arguments to the contrary. These 
tumuli, however, are found in all situations, of 
various heights, and different sizes; sometimes 
insulated, at others linked together for an indefi- 
nite distance. In Arkansas and Missouri, you 
frequently meet with chains of these mounds* 
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east of the Mississippi, they arc generaBy insulate^ 
and now remain but as a memento of what onot 
was. Sometimes they are surrounded by a ditcl^ 
now almost effaced from the decay of vegetabk 
matter, which gives them the appearance of worki 
thrown up for defence. But, for what they were 
intended — when they were built — ^what was then* 
height — are all quei^ons which cannot be an- 
swered. Tradition has never dared affix a date 
to any of them ; nor can any Indian tribe now in 
existence give any clew which will enable us to 
solve the mystery. Large trees growing on their 
tops hava been felled, and their ages counted ; and 
though some of them would reckon years enough 
to be looked upon as the patriarchs of the forest 
yet that gives no direct dew— for, how long the 
mounds were in existence before the trees grew 
up, we cannot telL 

In many places bones of the Aborigines yal 
whiten the soil : sometimes you meet with ih&ak 
so deposited as to leave little doubt that the lafft 
honours of war were once perfoi^med over them. 
How often, while travelling alone through our 
western forest, have I turned my horse loose to 
graze, and lolling upon one of those mounds in- 
dulged in meditation. Fancying it a depository 
for the dead, I have called before me all its inmates; 
and they rose up of every grade from hoary age 
to infancy. There -stood the chief of his tribo, 
with wisdom painted in his furrowed cheeks ; neaCt 
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kim a warzioTy in all die bloom of youth. Th^ce 
itood one, who, with all the burning fervottr of 
leioquefice, had incited his tribe to waitike deeds; 
near him a blushing daughter of the forest, cut off 
while her beauties were just opening into day. 
And, to extend the picture, and view thawide 
expanse of the mighty West, metbinks there rose 
up before me warriors of the forest, whose fame 
was once as fair, as is now that of Hannibal or 
Cassar, Napoleon or WelHngt0ii« . Yes, methinks^ 
jdiey each had a Cannae or a Phaisalia, an Auster* 
iitz or a Waterloo.* Yes, how often bere, have I 
wandered over fields which, perhaps, were once 
Jiallowed by the saored Uood c^ freedom, or which 
^ve been consecrated by deeds of high and loft^ 
4iaring. Could the ** fer off West" give up its hi»- 
Ipry, the chivalry of darker ages would have no 
votaries. But even the last remnant >a^ tins. once 
great people n fast d^appearing from the country. 
A few years, more and not one will remain to tell 
fUfhat ihey once were. Thousands of them are at 
this time marohing far ^ over the border." To 
iee audi a multitude of all ages, forced from a 
country which tbey haise been taught to love a» 
^ir ^own native Iand"'*^to hear their wild lameo^ 
tatioos at leayipg the bones of aU who were dear 
to them* tx> wander over a region wJucfa has £n* 

* Tho^e who take an intetest in the hwtory of the Indian 
.'Wttiriora and other gf eat men, "will find Thatcher's **Ift(j^;aiit 
fiiogr^ik^ and ** IndiAA Tiniia^ T^atii^ of peiww^ 
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them no tender recollections, touches aU the finest 
chords of the human heart Feelings of sympathy 
will ever kindle at the recollection of the fate of 
the Indians, whose history, at some future day 
may be read in the following brief epitaph : 

** Alas I poor Yorick P* 

Throughout the west innumerable prairies 
abound, (covered with every flower which can 
delight the senses,) either rolling like the gentle 
heavings of the ocean, or level as the surface of 
an unruiBed lake. These form another subject 
of fruitful meditation ; at least with those (if any 
should be found) who doubt the existence of the 
Tree-eater. What has caused them T Why do 
you meet with them of all sizes, (the richest land 
we have,) without a shrub, surrounded by dense 
forests? Why, as soon as the whites begin to 
graze them, do they spring up in a thick under- 
growth, when if they do not graze them, they 
retain their former appearance ? Have they not 
been cultivated? Were they not plantations f 
And were not the inhabitants who once resided 
here, entirely destroyed by the Indian tribes who 
took possession ? Is not their present appearance 
owing to the &ct that the Indians have burned 
them regularly since they were cultivated, in 
order to preserve them as pastures for their game ? 
.1 am aware that some of the prairies, firom their 
great size, would seem at once to put an end to 

Bt 
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these speculations. But, on the other hand, theie 
are many proofs of the great antiquity of our coun- 
try, and many convincing arguments that its former 
proprietors were much farther advanced in civili- 
zation than the present natives. In support of 
this position I will dimply refer to a circumstance 
generally known, that i^^ digging a well near Cin- 
cinnati, two stumps were found some sixty or 
•eventy feet below the surface^ which had been 
cut off by an axe, and upon one of which the re- 
mains of an axe were found. Further, to prove 
tiiat its former proprietors were somewhat en- 
fightened, I would remark that in digging a salt 
well at one of the licks near Shawneetown, IHi- 
KHS, an octangular post was discovered some 
twenty feet below the surface, bored through pre- 
cisely similar to that now used for a pump. Also, 
fa the same state, a large rectangular smooth 
Mone was found, covered with regular hierogly* 
phkal characters. Coins, brick, and forts, the 
results of a certain degree of dvilization, have 
been every where found. 

Tfiat there were many prairies once in cultiva- 
tioD, many ingenious arguments may be brought 
to prove. These views are given, merely with a 
hope that they may induce an examination into 
this Mibject I have already entered farther into 
•peculation than the nature of this work demands, 
and shall be gratified if my suggestions call into 
action talents more suited to the taslu 
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The country which I have but dightly nketehedf 
in its wildest state was the home of Boone, the 
great pioneer of the west, who now lives in sculp- 
ture in the rotunda of your capitol. In a frcMitier, 
and consequently less attractive state, it is now 
the home of David Crockett, whose humours 
have been spoken of in every portion of our coun- 
try, and about whom there is less known than of 
any other individual who ever obtained so much 
notoriety. I intend no regular comparison between 
these two personages, for each wHl live while the 
** far off West" has a votary ; but I must run a 
parallel only for an instant Each lived under 
the same circumstances ; the one waged an eter* 
nal war with the Indians, and hunted game for 
recreation : the other waged an eternal war with 
the beasts of the forest, and served h» country 
when his aid was wanted. Each could send the 
whizzing ball almost where he wished it. Mr. 
Knapp, in a beautiful sketch which he has given the 
world of Boone, mentions that frequently, to try 
his skill, ^ he shot with a single ball the humming 
bird, as he sucked the opening flower, and spread 
his tiny wings and presented his exquisite colour* 
to the sun ; and brought down the soaring eagle 
as he poised in majesty over his head, disdaining 
the power of this nether world.*' I cannot say 
that Col. Crocketthas ever performed either of the 
above feats, but often have I seen him seated on 
the margin of a river^.4booting with a singk bail 
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its scaly inmates, when only for an instant in wan- 
ton sport they glittered in the sun: the rifle 
cracked, and ever was there some little monster 
struggling on the top. The task of William Tell 
would give no pain; for in idle sport does he 
sometimes shoot a dollar from between the finger 
and thumb of a brother, or plant his balls between 
his fingers as pleasure suits. In point of mind. 
Col. Crockett is decidedly Boone's superior. I do 
not found this remark on the authority of the com^ 
mon sketches of the day, which are little better 
than ihere vagaries of the imagination, but gather 
my information from a gentleman who now knows 
Col. CriDckett, and who, with Boone for a compan- 
ion, has often hunted the buffalo on the plains of 
Kentucky. 

The country which it fells to my lot most par- 
ticularly to describe, is the western district of 
Tennessee ; and of that, to me, the most interest- 
ing spot, was Cd. Crockett's residence. There, 
far retired from the bustle of the world, he lives, 
and diews, for amusement, the cud (^ his political 
life. He has settled himself over the grave of an 
earthquake, which often reimnds him of the cir- 
cumstance by moving itself as if tired of confine- 
ment. The wild face of the country — ^the wide 
chasms — ^the new formed lakes, together with its 
great loneliness, render it interesting in the ex- 
treme to the traveller. But above all, the simpli- 
city and great hospitality of its thiidy scattered 
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inhabitants, make one turn to it with pleasure who 
nas ever visited it. The many stories in circula- 
tion of deadly struggles with wild animals, and 
the great distance sometimes found between set- 
tlements, create in this country much interest for 
the traveller; but for a more particular history 
of these things I refer you, gentle reader, to the 
'bllowing pages. 
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COLONEL DAVID CROCKETT. 



CHAPTER I 

D^kViD Grockbtt, the subject of the foQowing 
sketch, was bom in Greene county. East Ten- 
nea8ee> of poor and respectable parentage* He 
was the nmth child. The extreme indigence of his 
&ther rendered him unable to educate his children^ 
and at a very early age David was put to work. 
No one, at this early age, could have fbrotold that 
he was ever to ride upon a streak of lightning, 
receive a commission to quiet the fears of the 
world, by wringing off the tail of a comet, or per* 
form several other wonderful acts, for which he 
has received due credit, and which will serve to 
give him a reputation, as lasting as that of the hero 
of QrJeans. But he was always a quirky boy, and 
many and sage were the prophecies made of his 
future greatness. Every species of fortune-telling 
was exhausted to find out in what particular de- 
partment he was to figure ; but this was for ever 
shrouded in mystery. No seer could say more 
than that David was to be great. In the slang of 
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the backwoods, one swore that he would never be 
^one-eyed^^ — that is dishonest; another/ that he 
would nevfRT be ^ a eeueT — <faat is fioti without a 
dollar. But let us pursue an even narrative of 
his life, and see how far these various prophecies 
proved to be correct. 

While David was yet young, his father mov^d 
frorn Greene to Sullivan county, and settled upon 
a public road for the purpose of keeping a tavern. 
David's duty here was to wait about the house 
and stable, and the labour devolving on him was 
already too great for a boy of kss years. Spending 
his time in this way, he remained at home imtil 
he reached his twelfth year, when he becamb ao^ 
qoainted with a Dutchman who liesided about four 
hundred miles distant^ and who wa» in the habit 
of regularly driving cattle to the western part of 
Virginm. To this man was David hired by his 
father, and at the early age of twelve years, en* 
tirely uneducated, he bade adieu to home, and, in 
the backwoods phrase, began to knock about. But 
a few days elapsed after the contract was made, 
before the old Dutchman, having bou^t up his 
cattle, was ready for the journey. After an agreea- 
ble though laborious trip they arrived at their 
{dace of destination. David was treated with 
much kindness, and many efibrts were made to 
wean him from a too great fondness for his pa- 
rents. His activity and general acquaintance with 
business, for a boy of his years, made him a valua* 
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Ue assistant to the . old Dutchman, who was 
anxious to retain him. BCit the menial offices 
which it soon fell to his lot to discharge, rendered 
him unhappy and dissatisfied ; and after remaining 
five or six months, he asked permission to return 
home, which wa$ denied him. He immediately 
formed a resolution to do so at all hazards. 

While playing in the road on Sunday evening 
after his resolution was formed, he met with an 
opportunity of carrying it into effect. Many 
wagons passed, and with them he recognised a 
wagoner whom he hs i frequently seen, and who 
was then on a joume *' to his father's. David soon 
told him of his situatio}^ and his desire to get home, 
and received from his new friend a promise of 
protection, provided h^ would go along with him. 
This David readily agreed to ; and not being able 
to leave at that lime, he found out where the 
wagons would encamp that night, and prcxnised^ 
after getting his dodies, to overtake them. 

He then returned to the house, succeeded in 
bundling up his little all, and having conveyed it 
to the stable unsuspected, went about his regular 
business. At supper lie was even treated vnth 
more • than usual kindness, which caused him to 
regret the step he was about to take ; but his re- 
solution was fixed. David vrith the rest of the 
family retired to bed as usual. He soon fell into 
a light sleep, from which he awoke about two 
o'clock, arose, dressed, and gently openii^ the 
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4oor, left the bouse. After getting out, he Ibunkdl 
it extremely cold and snowing, with several 
inches of snow already upon the ground. His re- 
solution for a moment faltered ; but he resolved to 
go on. Groping his way to the stable, he obtained 
his bundle, and soon was in the pubjic road on his 
way to the eamp of the wagoners. The place ap- 
pointed for their meeting was distant about seven 
miles. The snow was now falling fast, and driv- 
ing in his face ; the excessive darkness of the night 
much impeded his progress, and he was only ena- 
bled to get along by avoiding the woods on either 
side, and pursuing, by feeling with his feet, the 
smooth track of the road before him. The desire 
of reaching home, or rather the fear of being over- 
taken by his master, produced the excitement 
lyl^ich alone enabled him to accomplish his purpose. 
The s^das of night were ^ving place to the 
4ark gray light pf morning when Pavid came io 
sight of the ivagons. His friend was already stir- 
ripg, and believed rather that an apparition had 
]]pre$ented itself than that his young acquaintance 
was before him. However, he received him with 
nujich kindness, and paid him that attention which 
his siti^tajtion deserved— making him drink whiskey 
fr^Iy, 9j;L(ji by degrees thawing his frozen limbfK. 
t|p ^lso quieted bis fears about being overtaken 
by fii? m^ter, promised hijn prpteetio^, and con- 
rijiced him fyom the fact fhat ^e snow wc^s stil) 
hlUn^f that no trace pp^^ld be left of hjg e/sgaf^, 
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thd prints of liis feet beiag fiUed vp aknoit aa had 
as created. This adventure was quite an onder* 
taking for a boy so young ; and one would hi 
disposed to look upon it merely as B,prgmamtarf 
symptom of similar adventures in after life. He 
soon became a fayourite with the wagoners^ speoC 
his time pleasi^tly, and arrived in safety at his 
father's, whom he satisfied fer having left his fisal 
master. 

Here f<Hr a year or two he remained, peribnn- 
ing the drudgery in and about his father's premiiia 
— a situation ill cdculated to improve his mind or 
inspire correct morals. His ideas seem to hav« 
run fer ahead of hw years, and he appeared as 
if out of the sphere fixt which he was intended. 
With an ardent desire to be sent to school, he was 
admoniriied by his father's poverty that it was 
entirely impracticaMe. So, becoming dissatisfied 
with the te^otts monotony <^ his life, he n^ected 
his business, and his fether reserved again to tun 
him Out, and accordingly did so to a cattle mer<- 
chant, who was about to set out ffx western 
Virginia. 

During this trip he suflfered much, was vary 
badly treated, and having arrived at the end (^ 
his journey was dismissed, though several hun- 
dred miles from home, by his employer, who gave 
him only the sum of three dollars to pay ex* 
penses. .David insisted it was not enou^; but he 
could get no more ; and meeting with a youqg 
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acquaintance whO: had been: engaged in the same 
employment, with one horse between them they 
set out upon their return. This trip served to 
convince him: that cattle driving was not exactly 
^'the thix^gT and if his- earlier associations could 
have had any influence upon his after life^ he 
would certainly either have become a grazier, or 
have laboured for ever under an insuperable ao*- 
tipathy for beef. 

It wiU be seen trooi a perusal of the ibSowing^ 
pages, that David was ever a mere sport for for'* 
tune. She was not always unkind to him;, but 
tricky; rather sportive than otherwise:, sa that his 
starting to a place was ne proof that he wauldl 
ever reach it. He was almost sure to divergev 
and in his wanderings appears to. have been go- 
verned by the psinciple, that theie was^ more 
beauty in a curve than in a straight Unc 
. David, with his. companion, trudged along seve<> 
lal days, when the lattex^ being the lasger, in-- 
sisted upon his privilege to ride exclusively, which 
so much ofibnded David that, meeting with a wa^ 
gon going in a counter direction to his home, he 
bade adieu to his late comrade and took a pas- 
sage. Upon enquiry he found out that the wagoft 
was bound for Alexandria, D. C. So» not caring 
whither he went^ he entered into a contract to 
accompany it as a wagCHi boy.. He visited Alex- 
andria, and then determined to return with the 
wagon home* After haviiiig ti^yelled for several 
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clays, his friend, the wagoner, entered into an en* 
gagement to do some hauling in the neighbour* 
hood, and David, in the interim, hired himself to 
a farmer as a plougbbdy. In this situation he 
remained until he had accumulated the sum of 
eleven dollars; when, meeting with a wagon 
bound for Baltimore, he resolved to go along with 
it. With the driver he deposited his money for 
safe keeping, and entered into an agreement upon 
small wages. Arriving in the suburbs of the dty, 
some accident happened which delayed the farther 
progress of the wagon. The time necessary for 
repairing gave David some leisure. High with 
hope, the whole world as he imagined spread 
before him, down the streets of Baltimore he 
i^oUed until his Acuities became confused with 
the ^ sights*^ he saw, and he stood gazing for the 
first time at a ship lying alongside of the wharf, 
with a part of her canvass floating loosely in the 
wind. Some of the crew observing the admira- 
tion with which he gazed on the rigging and on 
every part of the ship, asked him familiarly if he 
would not take a passage in her for Liverpool, 
the port for which she was bound. But a few 
moments elapsed before he was employed as a 
common sailor, to set out upon a voyage of three 
thousand miles, who perhaps an hour before was 
not aware that there was such a thing as a sea or 
a ship in existence. The ship was to sail that 
evening, and with a promise, that he would return 
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flo soon as he could gather his clothes, DavHi 
sought his wagoiL With his ideas of the worid 
■luch eular^d from hsrving seen Baltimore, anit 
the &ct that this ship was to take so long a voyage^ 
and with a boundless prospect for adventure be- 
fore him, light hearted and happy he danced hi» 
way back* Occasionally his gcdden visions were* 
dbuded by the probability that the wagoner would 
not permit him to go ; but this was not calculated 
to have much eflfect upon a mind sai^ine in it» 
own resources* Presenting himself before the 
wagoner, he asked him for the money he had de-- 
fosited with him for safe keefwog, and also icid 
hnn of his intention ta go to Liverpool. Tfad^ 
wagoner positively refused, and threatened hin^ 
ieverely should he daxe to leave. However^ 
David taking advantage of his momentary ad^ 
sence, bundled up his clothes and started for tl^ 
ship. But as fate would have it, in strolling along^ 
a crowded street, whom should he run full tilt 
against but his friend the wagoner. 

Thus did fortune force David Crockett to figure 
in other places than the crowded streets of Liver- 
pool. But for this slight mii^ap the Westerly 
District could now have boasted of no hero. In a 
eommon scrape no one would have said, "Now 
the way he fights is a sin to Crockett^ — and when 
any tiung wonderful happened, " Now I tell you 
what, ^t is nothing to Crockett •* However, the 
day after this adventure,^ David was on the public 
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raid, bouiMl for home ; but dissatisfied and biub- 
bering alo^ after the wagon demandiog his omk 
ney. A stranger met them, and finding out fi'om 
David the cause of his distress, threatened the 
wagoner with an immediate whipiHng unless he« 
would refimd the money. This he was unable to 
do, having previously spent it ; so titot David, col- 
lecting his clothes, bade adieu to the wagon with<» 
out a cent, and again began to kmock about. H» 
stopped ajt the first house he reached, where he 
was eibployed as a common labourer. Here he 
remained until he had accumidated a small sum* 
He then again started for home ; but getting out 
of money in the wesfem part of Yiiginia, he was 
forced to worit. His necessities induced him to 
hire himself out merely for his clothes ; which 
after having obtained, being still without money, he 
bound himself as an apprentice boy to a hatter for 
four years. Here he remained several months, 
whA the hatter i&iled and he was again thrown 
out of business. He then hired himself as a la- 
bourer, acquired a small sum of money, and set 
out for Cast Temftssee, where, after many adven- 
tures for one so young, he arrived and stopped 
with some relations, distant from his father's about 
one hundred miles. Here he sojourned until he 
either was or fancied himself an unwelcome guest. 
He then set out determined to reach his father's, 
having been absent about two years, and never 
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having communicated a syllable to his relations 
during his wanderings. 

The shades of a winter evening were setting in, 
when David, neatly though plainly dressed, came 
in sight of the house of his father. Walking in 
with his bundle, he complained of fatigue and 
asked permvtoion to remain. His father, vather 
infirm, was discharging the duties of his house ; 
his mother was preparing supper; and a sister 
Was engaged in some other household opcupatioa. 
These, with a> traveller or two, formed tfce Kttle 
circle .collected within. Withdrawing himself into 
a corner of the room, David remained a silent 
spectator of the scene before him — feeding his ifna* 
gination upon the anticipated pleasure which was 
to burst forth upon his being recognised. PerhaLps 
.an hour elapsed, when the little party were sum- 
nioned to supper. David's features, from the ex- 
treme silence he had preserved, were anxiously 
scanned by all present so soon .as he came # the 
light. His sister recognised him, and a happy 
meeting, with a gentle chiding for the strange 
manner in which he had irflroduced himself 
closed the evening. 
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CHAPTER n. 

David's wanderings had caused his parents 
much uneasiness, and they had lon^ ^nce given 
him 'up for lost. A prosecution had been com- 
menced against the cattle-driver who had carried 
him offf which was compromised ; and £or a time 
a ray of sun^ine seemed to play over the fionily^ 
while David amnsed them with his adventuresv 
or called into action all their tender sympathies 
by a recital of his sufferings. Occasionally would 
he gather a^crowd of his associates around him 
and create as much astomslment by a narrative 
ofwi^t he had actually seen, as he could have 
done had he just dropped from the clouds. But 
these halcyon days were of short duration. David 
had now arrived at an age when he began to ^1 
his roQity tc^upport himself, and was anxious to 
engage in some laudable pursuit. He bad, as yet, 
not received the first rudiments of the most com- 
mon educatioiL He felt a great desire to learn 
^to read and write ; bulhisL&thertSofbr from being 
able to affi>rd him an opportunity, actually required 
his services. Being indebted to a merchant in a 
little village not many miles distant, he resolved 
to hire his son out to him until his labour should 
discharge the debt. The village had a bad eha« 
racter, and David protested against going; but 
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upon the entreaty of his &ther, and a promise that 
if he would discharge the debt he should thence* 
forth be his own man, he went to work. About 
six months of the closest labour (a fact stated by 
himself,) enabled him to release his father. He 
then quit the village, and hearing that the Qua* 
kers, many oPwhom resided in the Tillage neigh* 
bourhood, were remarkable for their kindness, he 
resolved to seek employment among them. The 
first to whom he ap]died oSdied to employ him 
and give liberal wages, ]H*ovided he would take 
in payment a note whidi he held, executed by his 
father, for the sum of thirty dollars. These were 
hard terms to a boy just entering into life, depend* 
ent entirely upon his own exertion for support i 
hatt reflecting upon the situation of his father, his 
extreme poverty «Bd gieat age. his goodoess of 
heart prevailed, and he resolved to cancel the de« 
mand. He applied himself diligently to work, and 
in a l^tle less than six months the Quaker fiave 
him his father's note. In Uiis part of his life, he 
has a perfect recollection of never having failed 
to work a single day while in Ae employment of 
irieodr^lhe--Quaker,^ It however served io 
give him a good character, and he never wanted 
for employment afterwards. 

Although within twenty miles of his father's, 
he had not visited there for about twelve months : 
so, taking his note along with him, he went home, 
and after knocking about awhile, he presented it 
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to hi9 &ther, who told him he was entirely unable 
to pay it. David remarked it was not presented 
for payment, but intended as a gift, and stated 
how he became possessed of it His father was 
much affected and even tnortified — ^perhaps for 
having forced bis son to work at a place counter 
to his wishes. Being much in want of clothes, 
imd hearing that the Quakers were &mous for 
their workmanship, David went to work among 
them until he was genteelly dressed. His desire 
ef learning to read again returning, he went to see 
a Quaker who kept a school in the neighbourhood* 
and with him made the following bargain : That 
he would labour in the field two dftys for being 
allowed tp go to school three. He soon became 
a favourite, progressed rapidly, and remained 
here some five or six months, strictly complying 
with his bargain. This was the only schooling he 
ever received. 

After being at school some four or five months, 
his tutor was visited by a female relation. She 
was pretty and fascinating* and David began to 
foel a little unhappy whenever she was absent 
She did not long ren^ain ignorant of the impres* 
sion she had made, nor could she recollect that a 
handsome stripling was interested in her welfare 
without feeling her spirits flutter With delight 
Th^y for soi^e time cppv^rsed with their eyes, a 
Uqg^age leas^ tiabl^ to b^ mi^iinderstood ; and 
Dl^vi4 found ou^ th%t she was not altcfether indif* 
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ferent to him. While things were in lliis situation 
she had an offer of marriage from a wealthy neigh- 
bour, which was exceedingly gratifying to her 
relation. David saw. that with him the thing was 
otd — that it' would be idle to press his claims while 
a wealthy suitor was soliciting Jier hand. He 
subdued his pass]<»i. She was 'courted^ and but 
<fi short time elapsed before it was necessary to 
make a parcel of pens. Pigs, |urkeys, geese, 
chickens, &c. were restricted from taking exer- 
cise, and forced to sit and eat, preparatory to their 
being sacrificed on a day appointed> when Miss 
— — was to t^come a wealthy bride. An unusual 
bustle, with the arrival of all the neighbours, an- 
nounced the evening, "About this tugne," says 
David, *• I began to feel unhappy, but did not know 
why. I thought the devil and all was in women — 
that there was nothing on earth like them." 

Among the crowd that assembled on that evening 
was a pretty little girl whom David had often seen ; 
and he, with her for a partner, waited on the bri- 
dal couple. To cure one love scrape he conceived 
it wise to seek another — so to work he went. He 
was modest and retiring, and at first made but slow 
progress; but several old fashioned plays were in- 
troduced, which served to help him along amazingly. 
Being a handsome fellow and a favourite where he 
lived, his attentions were kindly received, and ere 
they parted next morning, not only had the stolen 
glances of her eyes indicated an interest in his 
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weUaiet but ber hand had been sofidted, and that 
with l»r heart irrecoTcrably {dedged. With 
regret the crowd parted^ aaid not one experienced 
more heartfelt sorrow than our loving couple. A 
day not far distant was appointed iriien David 
was to pay a visit and ask for his bnde. Time 
rdled heavily ^ong. David could, neither woriL 
nor go tb school, but lounged idly about, thipking 
of her who was dearest to him. 

At length the day arrived, and borrowing a 
horse he set out in high hopes, filled with thoee 
natural yet exciting fears which render love so 
delighliul. Upon getting within a/ew miles of 
the home of his intended, he heard of a great 
dance, and-met a party going on for fon and frohe. 
He stopped. That evening was the time appointed 
by him to ask fc« his bride — ^that evening a fiotie 
waa to take place, and he was now in reach <rf'it 
His resolution faltered — to-morrow would do to 
ask for his wife. So wheeling his horse about, 
uninvited, he determined to enjoy the firolic. Ar- 
riving at the house full of fun and life,, he soon 
became a welcome guest,,, and met with a very 
jolly set It was composed of the less refined 
portion of society, and appearances promised 
much sport The house was tolerably laige, 
with a dirt floor, which had been swept, ready for 
a dance. Most of the persons present had ** taken 
a little," and were consequently m a good humour. 
Sdth girls and boys had on their best bib and 
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tucker. The dresses of the ladies, however, were 
chosen counter to Apollonius' advice, being gaudy, 
not rich; and, expressed in &hcy, they looked 
" very killing." 

Had every thing been didl, the appearance of 
old Ben, the banjo player, would have filled theni 
with fun. He was seated in a corner upon a stool, 
hdding his instrument, which he called Sai<, 
and the perspiration exuded so freely that he 
looked very much as if he had been greased. His 
hair was roached, and he wore an air of much 
dignity. His forehead was low and narrow ; hit 
eyes red and sunken ; his nose not so fiat, but 
protuberant at the sides ; his lips curling, as if in 
scorn at each other. His teeth were not placed 
perpendicular, but set in at an obtuse angle, which 
caused them to jut out ; and his lower jaw seemed 
to have a great antipathy to the upper, and when 
idle, always kept as far off as possible. His appa- 
rel was in unison with his face. He had on no 
jump jacket, and his bosom was a litde exposed. 
His coat, hung down nearly to his heels, and was 
at the same time nearjy large enough for a cloak; 
while his pantaloons (light drab) were a close fit 
all the way, and so short that they only came 
where the calves of his legs ought to have been. 
The contrast between his black legs and drab 
breeches might have made one fancy he had on 
boots, but that the shape of the lower extremity 
denied it. His leg was placed so nearly in the 
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middle of his foot, that, with toes at each end, no 
one could have tracked him ; and the hdlow of 
his feet projected so far outward that it gave them 
somewhat the appearance of rockers to a chair. 
Ben also had much vanity, and thought be was 
looking remarkably well that evening ; but with 
all tliis, his willingness to oblige, and a certain 
portion of ^ood humour which played over Jiis 
countenance, rendered him pleasant to look upon. 
Giris and boys were all ready for fun, and never 
was there a more enlivening scene than when Sal 
jumped up, spun round, and swore she could ** go 
her death" upon a jig, and cried out, '* Uncle Ben^ 
strike up !" Jinny got up, spun round, and faced Sal; 
and both began to shuffle. Soon the whole house 
was up, knocking it off— while old Ben thrummed 
his banjo, beat time with his feet, and sung, in 
haste, the following lines, occasionally calling toir 
particular steps : 

" J started off from Tennessee, 
My old horse would oft pull for me« 

iSen eriea out — •♦ Now, hack ttep a»* heel anf toeJ*) 

" He began to fret an* slip, 
An* I begin to cus an* whip ; 
Walk jawbone from Tennessee ; 
Walk jawbone from Tennessee. 

(**Nov)f weed eom, kiver taters, an* double ekuffleJ^ 

« I fed my horse in de poplar trof. 
It made him cotch de hoopin* cof ; 
My old horse died in Tennessee, 
And wilPd his jawbone here to me, 
Walk jawb<me,* d&c 
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After the usual commonplace salutations, he made 
some inquiry after her who was dearest to him, 
and ascertained that idie was to be married on 
that very evening to another man. His riding 
whip slipped from between his fingers ; his lower 
'aw involuntarily fell. With mouth open, and 
eyes staring wildly, he gazed upon the messenger 
of this unwelcome news. The remainder of the 
company, not knowing the cause of his surprise, 
gazed as wildly at him. However, the tidings 
beings too true, and corroborated beyond all doubt, 
he remounted, and again sought the scene of 
firolicking, there to fbrget, amid the gay and light* 
hearted, bis own deep suffering and mortification* 
He was the last to leave the place, and then went 
home to the Quaker's, whose sympathies were 
much enlisted in his favour, upcwi a recital of his 
sufieripgs. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Pbcxtniary misfortunes we submit to: the loss 
of our dearest friends we become reconciled to : 
but a rejection, where the feelings are much 
interested, creates sensations which belong exclu- 
sively to that situation. There are no terms which 
can define them, nor are they ever felt under other 
circumstances. In other misfortunes, their cer- 
tainty enables us to bear them. But in a rejection, 
there is always a species of suspense, or hope, 
which will exist in the &ce of a thousand denialt. 
What ! Hope not exist, because a lovely woman 
has said no — ^because slie has said no, whose only 
method consists in going counter to all method-^ 
because she has said no^ whose detennination, 
when once made, is so fixed that it has given rise 
to the following lines : 

" Stamp it on the nnuung stream, 
Print it on ihe moon's piSe beam. 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be firmer, fairer, better. 
And more permanent, I ween. 
Than the things those letters mean.** 

Yet there is somethipg very sickening in a 
rejecticm. It unhinges one-*-relaxe8 all his mus- 
cles, and produces^ a state of feeling very nearly 
allied to that which a man feels who is to be hung, 
from the time the scaffold is knocked loose unfil 
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the rope catches him. During that single monxent 
of descent^ liver, lights, etc. endeavour to go out 
through the mouth. But I hate to think of a 
rejection ; for I always recollect the general con- 
solation attending it. A woman most generally 
tenders her friendship in lieu oLher love which is 
asked — a sufficient requital, Heaven knows ! But 
the other sex will tell you to stand it like a man ! 
Yes, stand it like a man, when you can 't stand it ! 
I have seen many a poor fellow, worse off than I 
could describe him, puffed up for an instant with 
this consolation. 

Thinking of the ladies, I have forgotten David, 
and I hope my reader will not require me to tell 
what he has been at since I left him ; for, of all 
things, I hate to dwell upon time subsequent to a 
rejection. It is a horrible portion of a man's life. 
Besides, I don't think a man has a right to mope, 
and pretend to pine away, and look mad, and be 
disagreeable to every body he meets with, because 
a lady cannot love him. By doing so, he pays 
but a poor compliment to the remainder, and 
shows great ignorance of the sex. 

** What careth she for hearts, when once possessed." 

Rather stand it like a man and be consoled, not 
by the trite adage that ** there are as good fisli in 
the sea as ever were caught out of it" — ^for I do 
not mean to make so scaly a comparison — but, 
reflect that where pearls are found, more may be. 
There is no philosophy in one's making a block- 
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he«d ijf himaelf. If a woatan don't lave jou, yoo 
would not marry ber: then ceaae teasingt and dhip 
it This was the phikwoidiy which then goremed 
David ; and so far^om having to part firam him <hi 
account of one small mishap, I hope to be aUe to 
place him in a situation where he may ha:ve 
anl^ther chance of experiencing that delightful 
sensation, felt only between the scaffidd and the 
end of the rope. 

Some short time after David's first misfortune, 
he happened to meet with a female cousan, who 
told him there was to be a great reaping and flax- 
pulling in the neighbourhood, at which there were 
to be many girls ; and that she had no doul>t that 
the woman he was destined to marry, would 
be among the number. This was enoi^h. It set 
his imaginination at work, and he returned hcmie, 
CM3ce more indulging in happy anticipations. He 
then went over to a neighbouring Quaker's, 'ftrhere 
lived an apprentice boy» his asAOciate, and to him 
communicated the prospect for fun. He caught 
like tinder the contagion, and both resolved to go 
at all hazards. The apprentice was to ask his 
master's permission, and David was to labour with 
him, when the frolic was over, to make up for lost 
time. Qowever, the master would not bear of 
the proposition, and reminded David of the repu- 
tation he had, already obtained by a frolic. But 
go diey would,'even counter to orders. So much 
lun could not be lost* The agre^nent settled upon 
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was, that Uavid should go over to the frolic in 
the morning, and his friend would get a couple of 
the old Quaker's horses, and come in the ^Tehing, 
though about six miles, in time for the daHce. 
The appointed day came, and David hastened 
away to the reaping and flax-pulling. 

It was a lovely morning, and the scene one of 
life and happiness. There was only air enough 
to stir the dark ringlets of the girls, or impart to 
fields of yellow grain the gentle undidations of 
the ocean. 

When David arrived there, he found many as- 
"sembled, and already engaged in their labours. In 
one field were to be seen the girls, playfiil and 
happy, performing their tasks, and striving to ex- 
ceL In another was to be heard the joyous song 
of Ae reapers, while their voices kept tune to the 
sweep of the sickle. His heart bounded with joy, 
and Ke was soon in the midst of them. The beau- . 
ty of a harvest field, the universal cheerfulness 
which prevails over it, and the reflection that the 
husbandman is reaping the reward of his labour, 
render it one of the most interesting scenes in na- 
ture, and has served to identify it with festivity 
and rejoicing. 

Having finished their labours, the reapers sung 
with full chorus " the harvest home,'' while they 
bent their way to the field where the girls were 
engaged in pulling flax, vying who should finish 
soonest When they arrived there^ all was 
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alence — nothing could be heard save the pulling 
of the flax. To the girig it was a momeni of giBat 
interest. The young men were about to leleet 
their partners. The formality of introductions had 
not at that time crept into the backwoods, and Da» 
▼id sauntered among the gathering of girls, in order 
to find out who was most beautiful, or who would 
suit his fancy best. He was soon observed to 
pace backwards and forwards a small spot of 
ground, as if for the pBrpose of examining the fea- 
tures of a little girl engaged in her task, not &r 
distant. A moment more, he was at her side, pull- 
ing flax, and endeavouring to make her excel her 
companions. This was the benefit of a partner ; 
and it frequently happened, that the lady who ac^ 
complished her task first, was more indebted'to 
her beauty for doing so, than to her industry. 
Whether David's partner was pretty or not, I 
never knew. I have no^Toubt he thought sof , 

The day passed ofi* pleasantly, andf^appily came 
on the evening dance. There was no fashion — 
no finery — ^no short frocks — ^no corsetts. They did 
not encircle each other throughout the mazy wind- 
ings of a waltz ; nor were they skilled in the less 
&shionable cotillion. But, with neat, plain gar- 
ments of their own manufacture, and with %ures 
such as nature made them, they met, -after the 
toils of the day were over, to give loose to the 
feelings of their innocent hearts. Nor must I for- 
get him, not ^o is master of ceremonies, for there 
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was Aone, but who preaideft over the scene* Wb 
full heart overflows with joy, and brimfiil of hos- 
pitality, he sets before than all lus little fiurm b£- 
finrds. Is it necessary that fashion should {Nrecdde, 
or glittering show. lend its ornaments, that die 
heart may be feasted ? Is it requisite diat pride 
or wealth should lend its influence 1 No-*- 

*« For a' that, and a' that. 
Their tinsel show, and a' that ; 
The honest man, tho' e'er sac poor, 
U king o' men, fi»r a* thst.** . 

I fear that, for my city readers, this simple nar* 
rative will have no charms* But, to my mind, 
there is something refreshing in turning from the 
dissipation of a city to look upon a rural fftte — 
^:. .^ f'^^^^ etiquette and rigid forms, to nature as it is. 
v .^ ^ It reminds one of the days which, in some measure^ 
once characterized our country, and which now 
characterize Scodand, and part of England. It 
renSnds one of all that is happy. It seems peeur 
Uarly the hopie of love. 

When they met that evening, all were gladsome. 
Awhile they trip the country dance — ^then ex- 
change it only for some amusement less fatiguing, 
or for one which jnromises more pleasure. Even 
conundrums (I hate them, for they always remind 
me of rail-road stockings, which I abominate) were 
unknown. But, by-the-bye, why is the loveliest 
and best woman we ever meet with, like the Prince 
of Darkness? 

The pastimes of our inftucy ever interest us ; 
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chiefly from their simplidty, or else from the fact 
ikat we wcHider ii#w how things so silly could 
have delighted us then* Plays which had been 
fashionable when their grandmothers were girla^ 
such as Sell the Thimble, Grind the Bottle, &c.» 
were called up, and wearied out. Nothing seemi- 
ed to give more enjoyment than a play termed, 
*' We are on our way to Bkltimore.'' This, from 
its title, was probably picked up by David, during 
his wanderings ; and derived its chief charm from 
tiie circumstance, that every couple who composed 
it, had to kiss each other at stated pauses. It con- 
sisted of a wild and irregular dance, during which, 
with measured steps, the following Maes were 
sweetly chanted : 

«* W© are on our way to Baltimore, 
With two behind, aad two before ; 
Around, around, around we go^ 
WUere oats, peas, beans and barley grow. 
In waiting for somebody. 

(A ki99.) 

♦*'Tis thus the farmer sows his seed, 
Folds his arms, and takes his ease, 
Stamps his fe^t, and claps his hands. 
Wheels around, and thus he stands. 
In waiting for somebody ." 

{Another kw,) 

t 

David's partner was a bevritching creature, and 
ere tihey had finished dancing f* We are on our 
way to Baltimore," she had. led him fer on the 
road to Love. From the rapid progress which 
he generally made in the affections of his mistress, 
it must be conceded that he could love more in d 

£ 
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giveo time than any other man. For we 'wfll 
here find him, though introduced as a stranger, 
engaged to be married before the evening is over. 

About eleven o'clock, who should step in but the 
apprentice boy, ripe for fun — having, after his 
master had retired to rest, taken out of the staUe, 
according to agreement, a couple of horses. Upon 
going out to put them up, there they stood, cover- 
ed with perspiration ; and in lieu of saddles, there 
were two bundles of hay, upon one of which the 
apprentice had rode, and brought the other for his 
finend David. 

They drank on that night their fill of amuse- 
ment, and just before the break of day,^Dav]^ 
having arranged matters with his love, and fixed 
upon a time for a visit, when he was to ask 
her mother's consent, set ofi* with his fi-iend for 
home. 

They had to ride a rapid race. The first li^l 
of morning was coming forth, when, in passing a 
neighbouring Quaker's, who happened to be out, 
they were discovered. A halt was called: the 
affair must be concealed. So David, returnbg, 
rode up to the Quaker's, made a full confession, 
and implored his secrecy. It was the first time 
be had offended ; would never do so again ; would 
be marked in his future conduct ; that a discovery 
would forever ruin the apprentice boy. These, 
with sundry other arguments, finally prevailed; 
and on they rode. The horses were rubbed, and 
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pst away; and the frienib, by means of a pc^» 
dimbed in at one of the upper windows. 

Scarcely were they quiet, when the apprentice 
boy was called by his ma^er to get up and be 
sthring. David's Sunday clothes for a moment 
plagaed him. They went down together. 

Quaker. — ^Why, David, how came thee heret 

Octcid. — ^I went over to the frolic, sir ; got tired, 
qui^ and came over here; and my friend got up 
and Jet me in* 

Quaker. — Thee had better have taken my ad- 
vice. 

David. — Yes, sir, I wish I had ; it would have 
saved me a long walk. 

So the affair was entirely concealed, and the 
whole matter passed off imioothly. David's time 
hung heavily on his hands, until the day appointed 
for his visit arrived. Rigging himself in his best 
dothes, he borrowed a horse, and set out to see 
his intended. Upon arriving at the houscf, he was 
told that she was vi^ting a neighbour's ; and over 
he went to see her. 

RicMng up to the house where she was, many 
people had collected ; and to tell his business, or 
not attempt to conceal it, was more than his mo* 
desty could bear. So^ feigning an excuse, he 
asked if they had seen any thing of a bay filly, be- 
longing to his friend the Quaker, which had stray- 
ed off— he himself having left her in the stable at 
home. He observed that many smiled, and looked 
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quite knowing, as in truth they were, the mother 
of the girl having told the^object of his visit be- 
fore his arrival ; not being able, in common with 
her sex, to keep a secret. However, David soon 
managed to get an interview, and persuaded his 
intended to take a seat behind him, and return to 
her mother's. As he rode off with his tender 
charge, some wag among the crowd cried out, ^' I 
expect you have foigid your bay filly now!" 
Reader, if you were ever in love, you can imagine 
the feelings of David at this specimen of back- 
woods humour ; if not, I can give you no better 
idea of them than by using his own language : ^ I 
wish I may be shot if I know how I felt ; but I 
tell you what, it made me feel quite tdl-overish" 
Nevertheless, he spent his time very pleasantly, 
and had a day appointed for his wedding. 

Not long after this visit, a wdf hunt was agreed 
on; and accordingly, on a fixed day, the neighbours 
all sat Out David being unacquainted with the 
woods, got lost, and wandered about, not being 
able to ascertain where he was. Most gentle 
reader, methinks you seem thunderstryick at the 
annunciation that David Crockett was lost in the 
woods I But I beg you to bear in mind that he 
received his knowledge hot by intuition, but by ex- 
perience ; and at this time he had not commeitf^ 
his favourite pursuit of hunting. 

As the day was drawing to a close, and David 
wafi expecting to spend the night alone in the 
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woods, what should he see but a female figure, 
wandering about, apparently lost Upon making 
towards it, he beheld before him the woman who 
had pledged herself to be his, and his only. An 
explanation took place, which accounted for her 
situation. She had left home in the morning, in 
order to drive up the horses to go to meeting, and 
wandering off, was unable to get back, Dayid 
gave a narration of himself^ and together did they 
thank kind fortune for having, in a sportive ho- 
tnour, brought about so remarkable a meeting. 

A godsend of this sort one never forgets: not 
even in «the dull cdlemoon of life ; but it is ever 
looked upon as a little green isle in the waste of 
early years, vrhich the fancy still delights to visit 
and linger on, as at home. They luckily, in a 
short time, came in sight of a hospitable roo( 
where they were entertained with much kindness. 
On the next day, David attended her home i aad 
the time fixed for his wedding being close at hand* 
be there remained until he was married* 
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CHAPTER IV, 

David Crockett being married, we have now 
to look ufoa him in a new light, but in one not less 
amusing. We virill find in him no disposition to 
forego pleasure, or avoid a frolic ; and will con* 
template the outbreaking of that peculiarity of 
talent which has served to identify him with the 
country in which he lives. 

I4eaf we shall not be able to relieve him from 
the poverty which was ever his attendant ; for we 
find him for two years after his marriage living 
with his wife's mother, and making barely enough 
for a support. From this situation he removed 
and settled upon Elk River ; when, the late war 
breaking out, he left hon)e, and served as a volun- 
teer in defence of his country. After serving 
several months, he obtained permission to return 
home ; but having tasted the excitement of battle, 
the pleasure of company, etc., he became unhappy, 
and again sought the army. 

He was in many skirmishes, and always bore 
among his comrades the reputation of a brave man. 
He was at Tallisahatchee, Talladago, and at Pen- 
sacola. Serving under General Jackson, he be- 
came personally acquainted with him, and was 
sincerely and devotedly his friend, uatil circum^ 
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Stances connected with his political life^ brought 
about a separation. 

During his stay in the army, he- found a field for 
the exercise of that talent with which natore had 
so eminently endowed him. Without education, 
without the refinement of good society, perfectly 
a child of nature, and &rown by accident among 
men raised, like himself on the fi*ontiers, and con* 
sequently uneducated, he was perfectly at home. 
Naturally of a fine person, with a goodnesd of 
heart rarely equalled, and a talent for humour 
never excelled, he soon found his way to the hearts 
c^ his mesanates. No man ever enjoyed a greater 
degree of personal popularity, than did David 
Crockett while with the army ; and his success 
in political life is mainly attributable to that fact 
I have met with many of his messmates, who spoke 
of him with the afiection of a brother, and from 
them have heard many anecdotes, which convince 
me how much goodness of heart he really ipoth 
sesses. He not unirequently would lay out his 
own money to buy a blanket for a sufiering sol- 
dier ; and never did he own a dollar which was not 
at the service of the first Mend who called for it 
Blessed with a memory which never forgot any 
thing, he seemed merely a depository of anecdote; 
while, at the same time, to invent, when at a loss, 
was as easy as to narrate those which he had al- 
ready heard. These qualities made hkn the rai- 
ding pdnt jbr fim with all his messmates, and 
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served to give him that notoriety which he now 
possesses. Vanity or refinement were terms that 
be hardly knew* the meaning of, and his mind, un- 
taught by rigid rules, roved fi^e as the wild beasts 
he hunted, and sometimes gave vent to expres- 
sions and to ideas, which could never have been 
conceived by any other individual. This sh'ght 
sketch will perhaps be doubted. But to those 
who doubt, I would say, go and hunt with Colonel 
Crockett for a week, and you will then believe, 
iuid never regret the time spent. 

White Mr. Crockett was absent, fighting in de^ 
fence of his country, he met with a severe mis- 
fortune in the death of his wife, which rendered 
it necessary for him to return and take care of\his 
children. This event served to wean him from 
all thoughts of the army, kept him closely at home, 
and for some time changed the general tenor of 
his life. 

Duty to his children required that he should 
seek a helpmate ; and accordingly he selected for 
his companion the widow of a deceased friend. 
He then removed to Laurens county, where cir- 
cumstances forced him to figure in a dififerent 
sphere. Here his popularity secured him the of- 
fice of justice of the peace. Soon after this he 
was elfM^ted colonel ; and finally a representative 
in the state legislature. To fill these various c^- 
fices, he was invited by the partiality of his firiends ; 
but his success is mainly attributable to energy of 
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Gbaracter, and to the possession of that talent, in 
an eminent degree, which enables a man to re- 
cognise every person he meets, whether he knows 
him or not ; and to inquire, without being discom- 
posed, after wives and children who have long 
since been swept from existence. 

Colonel Crockett was flattered by being elected 
to the legislature ; but, satisfied that he was called 
upon to discharge a duty for which his early life 
had rendered him unqualified, he felt awkward. 
However, he took his seat, and the preliminary 
business of electing door keepers, clerks, etc. 
having been gone through, he discovered many 
persons presenting what they termed ^ bills,'' and 
being fresh from the backwoods, and unacquainted 
with the rules of a deliberative body, took up an 
idea, that, as many others were presenting bills, 
he must do so too. So he got a friend to draft a 
bill, rose in his seat, and with much confidence 
presented it The object of it I have now for- 
gotten, though I was satisfied, at the tiihe of his 
narration to me, of its propriety. The bill was 
opposed by Mr. M 1, who, during the discus- 
sion, thought proper to travel out of his way to 
allude to Colonel Crockett, as the gentleinan from 
the cane, in rather disparaging terms. 

The colonel's mettle began to rise : sp^ that, 
when Mr. M— — 1 seated himself, upon many per- 
sons crying out, "Crockett, answer him — Crockett, 
answer him," he determined to do so. His diffi* 
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deooe for a time prevented him fh»n ximg — but 
fail embarrassed situation iamore happily describe 
in his own language. ^ Well, I had never made 
a speech in my life. I did n*t know whether I 
could speak or not ; and they kept crying out to 
me, 'Crockett, answer him — Crockett,' answer 
him: — ^why the deuce don't you answer him?' 
So up I popped. I was as mad as fury : and there 
I stood and not a word could I get out Well, I 
bothered, and stammered, and looked fooli^ and 
still there I stood ; but after a while I began to 
talk. I do n't know what I said about my Mfi^ 
but I jerked it into him. I told him that he had 
got hold of the wrong man ; that he did n't know 
who he was fooling with ; that he reminded me 
of the meanest thing on God's earth, an old coon 
dog, barking up the wrong tree." 

But the colonel was not satisfied ; for, says he, 

^ After the house adjourned, seeing Mr. M ^1 

walking off alone, I followed him and proposed a 
walk. He consented, and we went something 

like a mile, when I called a halt. Said I, 'M^^ 1, 

do you know what I brought you here for?* *No.' 
' Well, I brought you here for the express purpose 
of whipping you, and I mean to do it.' But the 
fellow said he did n't mean any thing, and kept 
'pcdogising, till I got into a good humour. We 
then went back together; and I don't believe 
any body ever knew any thing about it" 

^I'U tell you another story of this same man: 
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^twBn'i long after 1117 difficulty with M 1, beibre 

be got into a fi^t with a member of the senate, in 
which he was worsted — (or he had his ruffle torn ofl^ 
and by accideQ^it remained on the battle ground. 
I happened to go there next morning, and having 
heard of the circumstance, knew how the raffle 

came there. I did n't like M ^1 much, and I 

determiued to have some fun. So^ I took up his 
fine Cambric ruffle and pinned it to my coarse 
cotton shirt-*-4mde it as conspicuous as posnUe, 
and when the house met, strutted in. I seated 
myself near M ^1; when the members, under- 
standing how it was, soon filled the house with a 

roa; of laughter. M ^1 could n't stand it, and 

walked out. I, thinking he might want ja fight, 
^ough I had tried him, followed after; but it 
didn't take place; and after a while he came up 
to me, and asked if that was n't bis ruffle. I told 
him yes, and presenting it, observed that I looked 
upon it as the fiag of the lower house, which, in 
battle, had been borne off by the senate ; and, 
that being a member of the lower bouse, I felt it 
my duty to retake it." 

The "gentleman from the cawi" was soon known 
to every member of both houses, and never was 
there a species of fiin going on, but Colonel 
Crockett must have a hand in it. Thus did he 
become exceedingly popular, and his annunciation, 
declining to serve for another tenn, caused much 
Tfegret 
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Colonel Crockett had vested the scrapings of 
his industry in a mill, which was scarcely com- 
pleted, before a freshet swept it off, and left no 
trace of its existence. Retiring to bed, comforta- 
bly situated, he awoke next morning flat wittiout 
a dollar: so that, Qver was he mere sport for 
fortune. But he had been schooled too deeply in 
misfortune to murmur at his luck, or spend his time 
in idle regret. He saw that, without capital, 
where he was, he could scarcely support himsel£ 
So, winding up his business, a short time found a 
little family, with a couple of pack horses heavily 
laden, traveUing on deeper into the ^&r off 
West" In advance of this party, humming a 
song, walked a cheerful, light-hearted backwoods- 
man, with a child on one arm and a rifle on the 
other, followed by half a dozen dogs. 

This incident in the life of Colonel Crockett, 
simple as it is, is fraught with philosophy ; and if 
attended to, may compensate same reader for the 
perusal of this volume. How many of us, when 
we meet with misfortunes, are rather disposed to 
give way than to bear up against them. How 
many of us curse what we call our luck, and some 
even indulge in farther profanity. Yet how idle ! 
Will our cursing or fretting restore our losses ? 
Or win our sinking beneath the weight of misfor- 
tune, call forth tears of sympathy from a cold, 
calculating, interested world ? He is little versed 
in the ways of the world who thinks so. Mankind 
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afe ever disposed to press down him who is sink* 
log. It is human nature. We are all strugglifjg 
to accomplish some object, and the more we keep 
beneath us the better our prospect. One is rarely 
assisted, unless his energy of character is forcing 
him ahead against accumulating circumstances: 
or unless he is so situated as not to require it. In 
either case, then, self interest prompts assistance, 
and in the latter you will have it forced upon you. 
This idea I have often seen illustrated, when 
seated on the margin of a little stream, watching 
the fish endeavouring to get up its rapids: the 
larger ones ever chase away the smaller, to make 
room for themselves. 

We curse our luck, and even call down the 
vengeance of heaven upon us. Yes ! When — 
rarely is there an exception — if we analyze our 
loss, it may be traced to some imprudence of our 
own. Action is the soul of every thing. If we 
meet with a loss, regret is idle, and the sooner we 
go to work, the sooner it is repaired. 

I do not mean to inculcate the idea that it is 
necessary to move whenever one meets with mis* 
fortune* Nothing is more absurd : and no coun^ 
try can give a more fwcible illustration of my 
remark than the "far off West." Thousands of 
young meB> of worth, of character, and of family, 
have flooded the west, to better their fortunes. 
They come here with anticipations of inunediate 
success ; and there are so many engaged in the 
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same eDterprise, that disappointment must be Urn 
inevitable consequence. And they spend their 
time, either brooding over past days, which then 
seem happy» or fall into the too prevalent customs 
of our country, drinking and gaming ; then sicken 
and die away, under the withering influence of 
blighted hopes. The learned professions in this 
country are crowded beyond any thing I have 
ever seen; consequently the wreck of talent is 
great. Often hate I met with examples which 
chilled me to the heart. Often have I seen one 
who might, by the coruscations of his genius, have 
shone conspicuous in the circle fix»n which he 
came, in some far land, and whose parents are 
yet shaping out " Oh ! such bright hopes of future 
greatness," sinking, into nothingness from cold 
neglect. Often do they sink into despondency, 
lamenting the loss of that society to which they 
have been accustomed, and of which, here, they 
cannot taste the sweets. 

These remarks are intended only to apply to the 
more unsettled portions of the ** far off West,** 
where, from the transitory nature of its inhabitants, 
and from ihe fact that they are made up of repre- 
sentatives from every region between the two 
circles, it is impossible that talent can be as much 
respected, or as highly appreciated as it is in a 
more settled society. A frontier country is no 
{riace for a man of modesty, of refinement, or of 
driicacy ; and it must ever be that in a society 
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00 coDstitated, success is as oAea the result of 
accident as the consequence of merit. 

But to our namttive. When Colonel Crockett 
was next heard from, he had settled himself about 
one hundred and fifty miles from his former resi* 
dence, in Gibson county, Western District ; and 
was hard' at work, putting up log cabins. His 
children were all too young to be of any service 
to him, so that all the labour requisite for formiDg 
a new settlement was performed by himself. His 
cabins "were built; a well was dug ; a little patch 
was cleared for com; and the Colonel found him- 
self in the bosom of our western forest, forty 
miles from any settlement. 

Colonel Crockett was never avaricious ; and a 
change in his circumstances, from bad to worse, 
had no efiect upon his spirits. They were too 
buoyant, too playful, ever to yield to any misfor- 
tune : so that, although at home above all others 
in a crowd, he seemed equally pleased with the 
deepest solitude. Here he became wedded to 
hunting, and the great quantity of game was well 
calculated to have fascinated any one. Being cut 
off from all society, his rifle and dogs were ever 
his companions. Even the face of the country he 
had chosen to dwell in, seemed, in some measure,, 
the counter part of his mind. It was wild and 
irregular, and, like himself, subject to no restraint 
Here, one moment, all nature was hushed into 
silence : the next, the earth seemed rockiiig to ita 
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eentrt. He had chosen to settle in that sectioa 
of country where the earthquake of 1813 was most 
sensibly felt, east of the Mississippi river. That 
country has been subject to slight shodts ever 
since, and the colonel remarked to me, that fre- 
quently, while at work, he has had his clothes or 
hat sliAken down, but would merely hang them up 
and ccMitinue his labour. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The earthquake of 1812 has been often de- 
scribed; bat I must mention a few incidents 
Gonnected with it, as the scene of mmiy hunting 
stories^as well as the residence of Colonel Crockett, 
lies in that secdoti of country where its elects 
were most felt, east of the Mississippi river. This 
section of country is termed the Shakes^ and is 
never alluded to in common conversation by any 
other title. 

l^e Obion river, a deep and navigable stream 
which empties into the Mississippi nearly opposite 
to New Madrid, was dammed up, and two con- 
siderable lakes, one nearly twenty 'miles loi^ and 
varying in its breadth, the other not quite so large, 
have been found of unknown depth. The bed of 
the river has been changed ; and fissures or open- 
ings, made in the earth by the concussion, still 
remain, running parallel to each other, of various 
lengths, from three to thirty feet wide, and from 
tea to forty feet deep. One, to visit these Shakes^ 
would see striking marks of the gigantic power of 
an earthquake. He would find the largest forest 
trees sjrfit from their roots to their tops, and lying 
half on each side of a fissure. He would find 
them split in every direction, and lying in all 
shapes. At the time of this earthquake, no per* 
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sons were living where »those lakes have been 
formed. Colonel Crockett was among the nearest 
settlers; and to this day, there is much of that 
country entirely uninhabited, and even unkno^wn. 
Several severe hurricanes have passed along, 
blowing down all the trees in one direction, and 
an undergrowth has sprung up, making these 
places almost impenetrable to man. 

This section of country which has been visited 
by the shakes, forms the best hunting grounds in 
the west Tliere are bears, wolves, panthers, 
deer* elk, wild cats, etc. ia abundance ; and this 
is the onl}rplace within my knowledge east of the 
Mississippi, where elk are yet to be found. 

These lakes are famed above all places for their 
great quantity of honey — I presume from the fact, 
that the immense number of trees which were 
killed by the formation of the lakes have afforded 
excellent hives. A bee-hunter told me he had 
remained in one spot and counted,, in sight, eighty 
bee trees. They have been much hunted, and are 
aow becoming more scarce* A few settlements 
for the purpose of bunting have lately been formed 
on the margin of these lakes, which, besides the 
game enumerated, are filled with wild geese, ducks, 
and swans. It was to this section of country, as 
I before remarked, that Colonel Crockett removed 
after his pecuniary misfortunes. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes that daily occur- 
red, while, with no companioa save his; favpurit^e 
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Betsy, (his rifle,) or with ft% soh and dogs some- 
times %dded, he roved the forest. 

StiU bunting is with all hunters a favourite 
amusement. It requires more talent, and gives a 
wider field for the formation of stratagems and the 
exercise of ingenuity th^i any other species of 
the same occupation* ''There are many modes 
practised by a wary hunter of approaching game, 
even in an open field, which are attended with 
success. One wiH steal up while it is feeding-^— 
remaining perfectly still, and personating a stump 
when it becomes the least alarmed. His progress 
is gradual and at stolen intervals. The object 
"which he wishes to shoot becomes familiarized to 
the stump, as it supposes, and the hunter ap- 
proaches as near as he wishes. Another person- 
ating a hog, will, upon his hands and knees, root 
himself along until within shooting distance. Either 
of these modes, M^ien practised with skills often 
proves sucoessfi]]. But there are a thousand plans, 
the best of which the hunter must select, and will 
be governed in his choice entirely by circum- 
stances* 

His favourite, Betsy, as he termed her, I had 
the pleasure of shooting. She is a large, coarse, 
common rifle, with a flint lock, and, firom appear- 
ance, has been much used. In her breech there 
is a wire hole or two with feathers in them, and 
several parts of her may be found wrapped with 
a wax thread, for the purpose of healing up wounds 
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which she has ribei||A in her passage through 
life. • ' t 

To bear hunting, Colonel Crockett has ever 
been most wedded; first, because it is profitable ; 
secondly, because there is danger in it, and con- 
sequently great excit^^ent. It requires a man 
to be a bear hunter ; OH^e is firequentl^ throwft 
into situations which require as much coolness 
and, determined purpose of mind as though he 
were in a regular battle. All hunters, agree in 
saying that its meat is superior to that of any 
other wild game. You may drink, firom its pecu- 
liar sweetDess».(and it will never be attended with 
the slightest inconvenience,) a pint of pure bear 
oil at a draught 

Occasionally settlers began to gather around 
him, and Colonel Crockett was called on for meat. 
If he had it, it was theirs — ^if not, he would take 
his dogs, go over and kill them as much as they 
wanted. This trait in his character, always 
gained for him the good will of those who settled 
near him. 

1 was amused at the simplicity with which he 
told me the following story : ** I had n't been a hunter 
long in these backwoods, when I had an occasion 
to send my little son a short distance from home ; 
he soon came gaQoping back, and told me he saw 
two large elk cross the road just before him. I 
gathered up my rifle and accoutrements, jumped 
upon the horse, took up my son behind me, to 
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Mbovr where they were, aAJUrode off. I did not 
think ft ad^able to x^arry my dogs ; for they 
would at once have run them out of my hearing; 
The sun was something like two hours high, and 
the evening was cahn and still. I had never at 
this time killed an elk, and^^as very anxious to do 
so. I found where they had crossed the road, left 
my little boy the horse to go home, and followed 
after them. The ground was rather hard, and 
their tracks almost imperceptiUe ; but I noticed 
where the grass was bruised by their treading^ 
and s(xnetimes I could see where they had bit a 
bush ; in this way I foUowed after them. I went, 
I s'pose, about a mile, when I seed my elk feediag 
in a little prairie ; there were no trees near me ; 
so I got down, and tried to root my way to 'em, 
but they had got a notion of me, for they would 
feed a while, and then turn their heads back and 
look for me, and then run off a tittle. We soon 
got into the woods agm, and j[ begun to work '^m 
right badly. When they were feeding, I'd git a 
a tree 'tween me and them, and run as hard as I 
could, then peep round to see 'em, and get down, 
root myself behind another tree, and then run agin. 
The woods were mighty open, and I could see 'em 
a long way, and I'd have got a shot, but as I was 
creeping 'long after 'em, 1 see'd five deer ccxning 
towards me. I stopped right still, and they come 
feeding 'long close to me : when they got in about 
twenty yards of me, I raised old; Betsy, levelled 
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ber, and down drop4)ed the largest; the others 
raised their heads and looked astonished; went 
up to the one which was down and smelt him, but 
didn't seem afraid of me. I spoke not, and the re- 
port of the rifle was the ooiy noise. Having 
loaded, I raised old Bet again, and down come 
another ; the others only looked more astonished. 
I shot down a third, and the remainder still kept 
looking on. Coming off in a hurry, I brought but 
few balls, and my fourth load contained the last 
I thought I must have my elk ; so I would n't shoot 
another deer. I have never seen any thing like 
that since, in all my hunting. I don't believe they 
had ever seen a man before ; for they was n't the 
least afraid of me. Well, as I was saying, I 
thought I must have my elk ; so I just left the 
deer lying there, and I was sorry I'd killed 'em, 
and off I started. I <found their tracks, and foh 
lowed on till I agin see'd 'em ; 'twas gitting latd 
in the evening when I come in sight of 'em ; they 
had somewhat forgotten me, tho' they were still a 
little shy ; so, pursuing my former plan, I gained 
on 'em, but they still had a notion of me, and I 
could n't git a close shoot The sun was down, 
and it was growing a little dim, and I found I must 
either shoot or lose 'em ; so I resolved to take the 
first chance. Again getting a-tree 'tween me and 
them, I run as hard as I could up to it ; and upon 
peeping round, there stood my elk about one hun« 
dred and forty yards distant, ijri*a tolerably clear 
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place, with their heads turned back looking fer me. 
This was my only chance ; so raising up old Betsy, 
I fired at the one which was nearest to me : at the 
report of the gun, it run off, passing the one which 
iKras before it about-twenty yards, and then tum- 
bled OTer. The other ran on and stopped with it. 
The ball, as I found afterward, had entered just 
behind the shoulder, and ranged forward. I felt 
a little afraid, because they were so large; but I 
'went up : when I got in about twenty yards of 
'em, the one which wal^tanding up began to paw 
the ground very violentfy and shake his head at 
me ; his horns were about six feet long, and he 
looked very formidable. Fhad nothing to shoot 
him with, and he seemed, fi^k his actions, deter- 
mined for battle. I tried to frightem him, but I 
was not able to do so till I gave a shrill call, when 
off he run ; so great is tlAefl^t of the human 
voice upon all animals. I iP'^went rather nearer 
to the one which was lying down, walked round 
hkn several times, and kept throwing diunks, to 
find whether he was alive or not ; but he.did not 
move, so I went up to him, and sure enough he 
was as dead as could be. By this time it was 
dark — I'd wandered off about four miles, and had 
nothing with me but my knife : however, I set to 
work and btxteHpttUiim on the ground, and then 
set off for home. I felt mighty proud of this act, 
because the elk was the first I had ever kfllec^ 
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and he was so large. Next morniiig, with the 
aid of pack horses^ 1 got him home/' 

The chief thing which struck me in the above 
anecdote was, that the colonel should term them 
his elkf while they we're running in the woods ; it 
shows the great confidence he has in his gun ; and 
I believe, from what I have seen, that Colonel 
Crockett feels as certain of a deer or elk which he 
may find in the woods, if he can get within one 
hundred and fifty yards of it, as if he had it in his 
chimney, smoking, and would be as much offended 
were my one to frighten it, as he would be were 
the iame individual to take one of his hogs. 

Colonel Crockett, having hunted for some time^ 
collected all his skiUvloaded a horse, and set out 
for a store in order to barter them for groceries. 
This simple incident exerted a great influence on 
his after life. At tbB store he met several ac* 
quaintances with *whom he had served in the 
legislature, and togetlier they spent a happy even* 
ing. Upon parting, they solicited Colonel Crockett 
again to become a candidate for the legislature ; 
this he declined, telling them* that there were 
several candidates already in the field, and that 
he could not hope for success. Moreover, he was 
an entire stranger ; the election came on in a few 
weeks ; and that he lived down in the cane, forty 
miles firom any settlement Believing the matter 
at rest, they parted. Colonel Crockett returned 
home and devoted his time chiefly to hunting. 
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Accident, howerer, fiooa. afterward threw in his 
Way a newspaper, in which he saw himself an- 
nounced as a candidate for the legurtature at the 
ensuing election. He viewed the matter as a 
quiz ; but after thinking of the subject, resdved to 
make a trial ; and lent all his energy to the ac« 
complishment of that object, with a hope of qwr 
zing those who had attempted to quiz hiih. 

He gave up for a time his favourite amusement, 
and began to mix amoE^ the people. He could 
occasionatly hear of persons who intended to vote 
for the great bear hunter. He was becoming 
somewhat formidable, and the three other candi- 
dates agreed among themselves that two should 
withdraw in &vour of the third. This was to be 
determined at some place where there was to be 
a very considerable gathering ; and to that place, 
an entire stranger, went Colonel Crockett. He 
beat about among the crowd the greater part of 
the day entirely unknown. When it was deter- 
mined that B. should run, the colonel went up to 
a small crowd, and called for a quart of whiskey, 
for which he had to pay fifty cents. While it was 
passing about, the colonel still unknown, B. hap- 
pened to pass along, Crockett hailed him. 

« Hallo ! B., yoil don't know me, (B. called his 
name and passed into the crowd,) but Til make 
you know me mighty well before August; I see 
they have weighed you out to me, but FU beat you 
mighty badly." (Crockett not knowing a man.) 
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R— •• Where did you spring from, Colonel 1^ * 

C. — ^" 1 Pve just crept out froqa the cane, to see 
what discoveries I could make among the whites — 
you think you have greatly the advantage of me, 
B.; 'tis true I live forty miles from any settle* 
ment ; I am very poor, and you are very rich ; 
you see it takes two 'coon skins here to buy a 
quart, but I've good dogs, and my little boys at 
home will go their death to support my election; 
they are mighty industrious; they hunt every 
night till twelve o'clock ; but it keeps the little fel* 
lows mighty busy to keep me in whiskey. When 
they gets tired, I takes my rifle and goes out and 
kills a wolf, for which the state pays me three dol- 
lars ; so one way or other I keeps knocking along." 

B. — ^•^ Well, Colonel, I see you can beat me 
electioneering." • 

C.--** My dear fellow, you don't call this elec- 
tioneering, do you? When you see me elec- 
tioneering I goes fixed for the purpose. I've got 
a suit of deer leather clothes, with two big pockets ; 
so I puts St bottle of whiskey in one, and a twist of 
tobacco in t'other, and starts out : then if I meets 
a friend, why I pulls out my bottle and gives him 
a drink — he'll be mighty |pt, before he drinks, to 
throw away his tobacco; so when he's doncf I 
pulls my twist out of t'other pocket and gives.him 
a chaw: I never likes to leave a man worse off 
than when I found him. If I l^id given him a 
dijnk, and he had lost his tobacco,. he would no^ 
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^ve made much ; but give faim tobacco and a 
drink too^ and yon are mighty apt to get his 
"rote." Thou^ profuse in his liberality, the colo^ 
nel boasted of hk eoonomy, saying, when alone 
he never spent a 'coon skin, but always carried 
hare skins to buy half-pints. Conversing in this 
^(^ay, he soon became weD known; and ere he 
left the ground no person was naore talked of than 
the great bear hunter. 

. His fondness for fun gave rise to many anec- 
dotes ; among others I have heard this, which I 
do not alt(^ether believe : C<donel Crockett, while 
on an electioneering trip, fell in at a gathering, 
and it became necessary for him to treat the com* 
pany. His finances were rather low, having but 
one 'coon skin about him ; however, he pulled it 
out, slapped it dovni on the counter, and called 
for its value in whiskey. The merchant measured 
out the whiskey and threw the skin into the 1<^ 
The colcmel, observing the logs very open, took 
out his ramrod, aj^, upon the merchant turning 
his back, twisted In^ 'coon skin out and pocketed 
it : when more whiskey was wanted, the same 
skin was pulled out, slapped upon the counter, and 
its value called for. This trick was played until 
they were all tired drinking. 
■ "^ 4l})ou^ this time aQ incident also occurred some- 
what amusing, and which will serve to give a fur- 
ther illustration of the backwoods. The colonel's 
opponent was an bonowable man, but prood and 
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lofty in ins bearing. This of course was laid 
aride, as mudi as practicable, while be was efeo* 
tioDeeriiig. Standiiig one day at his window, he 
observed several of his friends passing along tfati 
road, and familiarly hailed them to call by aad 
take a drink. They called, and upon going into 
the house, there was a handscmie table, with choice 
liquors set out on the middle of the carpet, which 
was not large enough to cover the floor, but leik 
on each side a vacant space around die room. 
On this vacant space walked B.'s friends, without 
ever daring to approach the table. After many 
and frequent solicitations, and seeii^ B. upon the 
carpet, they went up and drank; but left him 
manifestly with displeasure. Calling at the next 
house to which they came, where happened to 
live ooe of Crockett's friends, they asked what kind 
of a man was the great bear hunter ; and received 
for answer that he was a good fellow, but very 
poor, and lived in a small log cabin, with a dirt 
floor. They all cried out he was the man for them, 
and swore they would be d Ui sooner than sup- 
port a man as proud as B. They never having 
seen a carpet before, swore that B. bad invited 
them to his house to take a drink, and had spread 
down one of his best bed quilts for liiem to walk 
upon^ and that it was nothing but a jaeee of joMe^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WttiTaB electioneering, the colonel always con- 
ciliates every crowd into which he may be thrown 
by the narration of some anecdote. It is his man- 
ner, more than the anecdote, which delights yon* 
Haying been a great deal with the Dutch, he 
draws very liberally on them whenever he wants 
to make sport. I once had the pleasure of seeing 
Colonel Crockett the centre of some dozen per* 
sons, to whom he was telling the foUowmg story 
of a Dutchman, whose hen-house had met with 
some mishap, and who, afterwards meeting with 
Colonel Crockett, thus went on : ** Well, tam it, 
what you tink, a tam harricoon come to my hinkle 
staU" (hen-house) ^ an picked out ebery hair out 
de backs of all my young hinkles ; so I goes ober 
to brudder Richards, and gets his fox trap ; an as 
I comes back, I says to myself, Fll catch de tam 
harricoon. So I takes de fox trap an goes to my 
hinkle stall, an I did n't set it outside, an I did n't 
set it inside, but I puts it down j^st dere. So next, 
morning I goes to my hinkle staU, an sure enough 
I had de tam harricoon fast ; an he was n't white, 
an^e wasn't black, an ebery hair was off he tail, 
(opossum,) an soon as he see me, he look so 
shame — ah \ you tSim harricoon, you kill my hin- 
Ues^ heh ! an I hit him a lick; an he lay down„ an 

an 
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he look so sorry, be make me tink he repent ; so 
I turn him loo^. Well, now what do you tink ; I 
goes to my hinkle stall next morning, and dere lay 
my old. speckled hinkle, an ebery hair was out her 
back ; so I goes ober to brudder Richard's gin, an 
gits his fox trap, to catch de tarn harricoon; an I 
carried it to de hinkle stall, an I didn't set it out« 
sido, aa I did n't set it inside, but I puts it jist dere; 
an sure enough, next morning I had de old hanri-> 
ooon gin; an he wasnt white, and he wasn't 
bhck ; but he was white, an he was black, spotted 
all ober, (pole cat,) an I goes up to him, ah ! you's 
de tarn harricoon dat catch my okl speckled )mt- 
kfe, heh 1 you de tam rascal \ an I hits him a Ucki, 
and he lif he tail up, an don't you tink I smelt him?'* 

Pursuing this course, he laughs away any pre- 
judice which may exi^t against him ; and having 
created a favourable impression, enforces his claims 
by local arguments, showing the bearing which 
great national questicms have upon the interests 
of the persons whom he wishes to represent. This 
mode, together with the faculty of being a boon 
companion to every one he meets> generally ena- 
bles him to accomplish his object. 

Over his competitor B., he was elected with 
much ease ; and served for four successive years 
in the legislature,^ notwithstanding he mo^d 
dmring the time more than one hundred and fifty 
miles, and was, consequently; dependent upon 
«ftrangei:$ (ox hi9 ascond electixu This is a fbrci-^ 
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bfe tinith of the great power of im takat for 
electioneerii^* 

While in the legislature* there wais a bill before 
it for the creation of a coooty. The author of it 
wished to run the boundary line, so as to support 
his popularity ; to this the cok>nel was opposed, 
because his interest was affected by iL They 
were hammering at it for some time; whatever 
the author of the bill would affect by speaking, 
the colonel would undo by Ic^rolling; until the 
matter was drawing to a close, when he rose and 
made the following speech : ^ 

^ Mn Speaker, — ^Do you know what that man's 
bill reminds me of? WeU, I 'spose you dcn't, so 
ril tell you. Well, Mr; Speaker^ when I first 
come to this country, a blacksnnth was a rare 
thing; but there happened to be one in my neigh- 
bourhood ; he had no striker, and whenever one 
of the neighbours wanted any work done, he had 
to go over and strike till his work was finished* 
These were hard times, Mr. Speaker, but we had 
to do the best we could. It happened that one of 
my neighbours wanted an axe, so be took along 
with him a piece of iron, and went over to the 
blacksmith's to strike till his axe was done. The 
iron was heated^ and my neighbour fell to work, 
and was striking there nearly all day; when the 
blacksmith concluded the iron wouldn't make an 
axe, but 'twould make a fine mattock; so my 
* neighbour ycBLoting a ma(;tock» concluded be would 
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go over and strike till his mattock was don&i 
aocordingly^ he went over the next day, and 
worked fidthfuUy ; but towards njght the blacksmith 
concluded his iron would n't make a mattock, but 
'twould make a fine ploiig^hare ; so my neigh- 
bour wanting a ploughshare, agreed that he would 
go over the next day and strike till that was done ; 
accordingly, he again went over, and fell hard to 
work; but towards night the blacksmith concluded 
his iron would n't make a ploughshare, but 'twould 
make a fine skow ; so my neighbour, tired work^ 
ing, cried, a skow let it be — and the blacksmith 
taking up the red hot irod, .threw it into a trough 
ofwater near him, and as4t fell in, it sung out 
Miaw. And this, Mr. Speaker^ will be the way 
with that man^s bill for a county; he'll keep you 
all here doing nothing, and. fmally his bill will turn 
out a ikow^ now mind if it don't.'^* 

Whenever the colonel was out of the legisla* 
ture, he was either at work upon his little farm, 
or ei^ged in his favourite pursuit of hunting ; 
and in this way has the most of his life been spent. 
By hunting, he has supplied himself and all his 
neighbours with meat ; and there, lives no man 
who has undergone more hardships, done more 
acts of friendship, or who has been more exposed 
to all changes of weather, than David Crockett, 
He has lived alfqost entirely in the woods, and his 
life has been a continued scene of anecdote to one 
Ibnd of hair-breadth escapea and hunting stories. 
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The followitig story will be read with interest, 
both on account of the original ideas which it may 
present^ and ^Lewise, as it will sewe to illustfate 
ti)^ character ofColcmel Crockett in a new light. 
I shall give it, as fiir as dty recollection serves me, 
in the colonel's own language. 

*^ Well, as I have uAd you, it has been a custom 
with me ever since I moved to this country, to 
spend a part of every winter in bear hunting, 
unless I was engaged in public life. I generally 
take a tent, pack horses, .and a friend 'long with 
me, and go down to the Shakes, where I camp out 
and hunt till I get tired, or till I get as much meat^ 
as I want i do this because there is a great deal 
of game there ; and besides, I never see any body 
but the friend I carry, and I Kke to hunt in a wil-. 
demess, where nobody can disturb me. I could 
tell you a thousaiid frolibs Fve had in these sam» 
Shakes ; but perhaps the followii^ one will amuse 
you: 

** Sometime in the winter of 1824 or '25, a friend 
called to see me, to take a bear hunt I was in 
the humour, so we got our pack horses, fixed up 
our tent and provisions, and set out for the Shake& 
Wa anTved there safe, raised our tent, stored 
away <»ir provisiaiis; and commenced hontiiigt 
for several ctays we were quite successful ; our 
game we brought to the tent, sahedit, and packed 
it away« We l^ad several hunts, and nothimg 
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occorred worth telling, save that we killed our 
game. 

^ Butt one evei^ng as we were comipg .along, 
our pack horses loaded with bear meat, and our 
dogs trotting lazily after us, old Whirlwind held 
up his head and looked about ; then rubbed his 
nose agin a bush, and opened. I knew, from the 
way he sung out, 'twas an old Ae bear.- The 
balance of the dogs buckled in, and off they went 
right up a hollow. I gave up the horses to my 
friend, to carry 'em to. the tent, which was now 
about half a mile distant, and set out after the dogs. 

^ The hollow up which the bear had gone made 
a bend, and I knew he would follow it ; so I run 
across to head hun. The sun was now down ; 
'twas growing dark mighty fast, and 'twas cold ; 
so I buttoned my jacket close round me, and run- 
on. I had n't gone fur, before I heard the dogs 
tack, and they come a tearing right down ib& 
hollow. Presently I heard the old bear ratttiag 
through the cane, and the dogs coming on like 
li^tning after him. I dashed on; I felt like I 
ha|^ wings, my dogs made such a roaring cry; 
they rushed by me, and as they did I harked 'em 
on; they all broke out, and &e woods echoed 
back, and back, to their voices. It seemed to me 
they fairiy flew, for 'twas n't k»ig before they 
overhauled him, and I could hear 'em fighting not 
iur before me. I run on, but just before I got 
there, the old bear made a break and got loose ;. 
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but die dogs kept dose ap, and every once in a 
while they stopped bim and h$id a %ht. I tried 
lor my life to git up, bat just before Td get there, 
he'd break loose. I followed him this way for two 
or three, miles, through briars, cane, etc^ and be 
devilled me mightily. Once I thought I had him : 
I got up in about fifteen or twenty feet, 'twas so 
dark I could n't tell the bear fi*om a dog, and I 
started to go to him ; but I/ound out there was a 
creek between us. Ho^ deep it was I didn't 
know ; but it was dark, aiid. cold, ml too late to 
turn back ; so I held my rifle up and walked right 
in.. Before I got across, the old bear got loose 
and shot for it, right through the cane ; I wag 
mighty tired, but I scrambled out and followed on. 
I knew I was obliged to keep in hearing of my 
dc^, or git lost. 

^ Well, I kept on, and once in a while I could 
h^r 'em fighting and baying jiist before me ; then 
I'd run up, but before I'd get there, the old bear 
would git loose. I scHonetimes thought 'bout giving 
up and going back; but while I'd be thinkings 
they^d begin to fight agin, and I'd run on. I fol- 
lowed him this way 'bout, 'as. near as I could 
guess, from four to five miles, w^hen Ihe old bear 
could n't stand it any longer, and iodk-^ a tree ; and 
I tell you what, I was mighty glad of it. 

"" I went up, but at first it was so ^ark I could 
see nothing ; however, after locking about; and 
gHling the tree between me and a star, I could 
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see a very dark looking place, and I raised up old 
Betsy, and she listened. Down come the old 
bear ; but he was n't much hurt, for of all the fights 
you ever did see, that beat alL . I had six dogs, 
and for nearly an hour they kepi rolling and torn- 
bling right at my feet ' I could n't see any thing 
but one old white dog I had ; but every now and 
then the bear made 'em sing oinrt tight under me. 
I had my knife drawn, to stick him whenever he 
riiould seize me ; but after a whife, bear, dogs and 
all, rolled down a precipice just befibre me, and 
I could hear them fighting, like they were in a 
hole. I loaded Betsy, laid down, and fek about in 
the hole with her till I got her agin the bear, and 
I fired ; but I didn't kill him, for out of the hole 
he bounced, and he and the dogs fought harder 
than ever. I laid old Betsy down, and drew my 
knife ; but the bear and dogs just formed a lump, 
rolling about; and presently down they all weal 
again into the hole. 

** My dogs now began to sing out mighty often: 
they were getting tired, for it had been the hardest 
fight I ever saw. I found out how the bear -ms 
laying, and I looked for old Betsy" to shoot him 
again ; but I had laid her down somewhere and 
could n't find her. I got hold of a stick and began 
to punch him ; he 4iid n*t seem to mind it much, 
so I thought I would git down into the crack, and 
kill him with my- knife. 

** 1 considered some time 'bout this ; it was ten 
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or eleven o'clock, and a cold winter night I was 

something like thirty miles from any settlement ; 

there was no living soul near me, except my friend, 

who Was in the tent, and I did n't know where that 

was — I knew my bear was in a crack made by 

the shakes, but how deep it was, and whether I 

eould get out if I got in, were things I could n*t 

tell. I was sitting down right over the bear, 

thinking; and every once in a while some of my 

dogs would sing out, as if they wanted help ; so 

I got up and let myself down in the crack behind 

the bear. Where I landed was about as deep as 

I am hi^ ; I felt mighty ticklish, and I wished I 

was out ; I could n't see a thing in the world, but 

I determined to go through with it. I drew my 

kiule and kept feeling about with my hands and 

feet till I touched the bear ; this I did very gently, 

then got upon my hands and knees, and inched 

my left hand up his body, with a knife in my right, 

till I got pretty fur up, and I plunged it into him ; 

he sunk down and for a moment there was a great 

struggle ; but by the time I scrambled out, every 

thing was getting quiet, and my dogs, one at a 

tkne^ come out after me and laid down at my feet. 

I knew every thing was safe. 

♦• It began now to cloud up : 'twas mighty dark, 
and as I did n't know the direction of my tent, I 
determined to stay all night. I took out my flint 
and steel and raised a little fire ; but the wood 
was so cold and wet it would n't' bum much. I 

H 
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had sweated so much after the bear, diat I be^ua 
to get very thirsty, and felt like I would die, jf I 
did n't git some water : so, taking a light along, I 
wbnt to look for the creek I had waded, and as 
good luck would have it, I found the creek, and 
got back to my bear. But from having been in 
a sweat all night, I was now very chilly : it was 
the middle of winter, and the ground was hard 
frozen for several inches, but this I had not noticed 
before : I again set to work to build me a fire, 
but .all I could do couldn't make it bum. The 
excitement under which I had been labouring had 
all died away, and I was so cold I felt very nHieh 
like dying : but a notion struck me to git my bear 
up out of the crack ; so down into it I went, and 
worked until I got into a sweat again ; and just 
as I would git him up so high, that if I could turn 
him over once more he'd be out, he'd roll back. 
I kept working, and resting, and while I was at 
it, it began to hail mighty fine ; but I kept on, and 
in about three hours I got him out. 

^ I then came up almost exhausted : my fire 
had gone out and I laid down, and soon fell asleep; 
but 'twas n't long before I waked almost frozen. 
The wind sounded mighty cold as it passed along 
and I called my dogs, and nmde 'em lie upon me 
to keep me warm ; but it would n't do. I thought 
I ought to make some exertion to save my life, 
and I got up, but I don't know why or wherefore, 
and began to grope about in the dark ; the first 
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thing I hit agio was atree: it felt mi^ty slick and 
icy, as I hugged it, and a notion struck me to 
climb it ; so up I started, and I climbed that tree 
for thirty feet before I came to any limb, and then 
slipped down. It was awful warm woik. How 
often I climbed it, I never knew ; but I was going 
up and slipping down for three or four hours, and 
when day first began to break, I was going up 
that tree. As soon as it was clererly light, I saw 
before me a slim sweet gum, so sfick, that it looked 
like every varmwU in the woods had been sliding 
down it for a month. I started off and found my 
tent, where sat my companion, who had given ma 
up for lost. I had been distant about five miles; 
and, after resting, I brought my friend to see the 
bear. I had run more perils than those described! 
had been all night on the brink of a dreadful 
chasm, where a slip of a few feet would have 
brought about instant death. It almost made my ^.i 
head giddy to look at the dangers I had esoaped. 
My friend swore he would not have gone in the 
crack that night with a wounded bear, for every 
one in the woods. We had as miich meat as we 
could carry ; so we loaded our horses, and set out 
for home.*^ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Gentle reader, I know of no more agreeable 
way to commence this chapter, than by giving you 
another of Colonel Crockett's Dutch anecdotesr, 
\riiich he tells with great humour. There Uved 
in one of the mountainous counties of Western 
Virginia, many Dutchmen ; and among them, one 
named Henry Snyder ; and there were likewise 
two brothers, called (Seorge and Jake Fulwiler t 
they were aU rich, and each owned a miU. Henry 
Snyder was subject to slight fits of derangement, 
but they were not of such a nature as to render 
him disagreeable to aSiy one. He merely conceived 
himself to be the Supreme Ruler of the universe ; 
and while labouring under this infatuation, had 
^jijbimself a throne built, on which he sat to try the 
causiw of all who offended him ; and passed them 
off to hell or heaven, as his humour prompted — 
he personating both the character of judge and 
eulprit. 

"It happened one day that some difficulty- 
occurred between Henry Snyder and the two 
Fulwilers, on account of their mills; when, to be 
avenged, Henry Snyder took along with him a 
book in which he recorded his judgments, and 
mounted his throne to try their causes. He was 
heard to pass the following judgments^ 
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Having prepared himself^ he called before him 
Greorge Fulwiler. 

•^** Shorge Fuiwider, stand up. What hash you 
been doin in dis lower world 1^ 

** Ah [ Lort, Ich does not know." 
' ** Weil, Shorge Fuiwider, has n't you got a mill ?* 

** Yes, Lort, Ich hash." 

** Well, ShorgeFulwider, did n't you never take 
too much toll ?" 

'•Yes, Lort, Idi has — ^when der water wash 
lo^^, und mein stones wash dull, Ich take leetle 
too much toll." 

** Well, den, Shorge Fuiwider, you must go to 
der left, mid der goats." 

**Well, Shake Fuiwider, now you stand up. 
What hash you bin doin*in dis lower world!" 

•* Ah I Lort, Ich does not know." 

** Well, Shake Fuiwider, has n*t you got a millT*' 

** Yes, Lort, Ich has." 

** Well, Shake Fuiwider, has n't you never take 
too much toll ?" 

" Yes, Lort, Ich hash — ^when der water wash 
loATV^, und mein stones wash dull, Ich take little too 
much toll ?" 

** Well, den. Shake Fuiwider, you must go to 
der left, mid der goats." 

" Now Ich tries mines'elf. Henry Shnyder I- 
Henry Shnyder ! stand up. What hash you bin 
doin in dis lower world ?" 

** Ah ! Lort, Ich doeis not know.** 

HS 
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. *• Well, Henry Stmyder, has n't you got a miD V^ 

« Yes, Lort, Ich hash." 

" WeU, Henry Slinyder, did n't yon never take 
too much toll ?" 

** Yes, Lort, Ich hash — ^when der water wash 
tow, and mein stones wash dull, Ich hash take 
leetle too much toll." 
**But, Henry Shnyder, vat did you domd der toll T** 

** Ah I Lort, Ich gives it to der poor." 

(Pausij^.) *' Well, Henry Shnyder, you must 
go to der right mid der sheep ; but it ish a taxa 
tight squeeze." 

. While the colonel was a member of the legisla- 
ture, some fellow started a repoft somewhat to his 
prejudice. After his return, at the first gathering 
he happened to meet with, he called the attention 
of the company, and mounted a stump to explain ; 
but bis choler getting the better of his reason, he 
jumped down, swore he would n't explain, but he'd 
be d — d if he could n't whip the man who started 
the report. He Qould find no author, and his 
willingness to fight was taken as a fair proof of his 
innocence. 

Colonel Crockett was already higher in the 
political world, than in early life he had ever 
expected to be; and had his inclination alone been 
consulted, his fame wtmld never have reached 
Washington. He was so much wedded to hunt« 
ing, that, I have no doubt, he looked upon it as a 
sacrifice to exchange thai pursuit for any other. 
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The hunting stories which make a part of this 
work, are literally in his own style of narration ; 
and of their truth I have toot the least docibt. The 
reason why the names of his dogs are changed in 
alnoost ev^ry story is, that a bear dog, if be fights 
regularly, is rarely, good f<»' any thing kmger than 
one or two seasons. 

Nothing delights the colonel more than to be 
called upon by strangers to make a buntiag party; 
and with the following one he was much pleased : 
^' I was setting by a good fire in my little cabkit 
on a cool November evenings — ^roasting potatoes 
I believe, and playing with my children,-^when 
somebody halloed at the fence. I went out, and 
there were three straogersi who said they come 
to take an elk hunt. I was glad to see 'em, invited 
\em in^ and after supper we cleaned our guns. I 
toc^ down old Betsy, rubbed her up, greased heri 
and laid her away to rest. She is a mighty rough 
old piece, but I love her, for she and I have seen 
hard times. She mighty seldom tells me a lie* 
If I hold her right, she always sends the ball 
where 1 tell her. After we were all fixed, I told 
'em hunting stories till bed time. 

" Next morning was clear and cold, and by times 
I sounded my horn, and my dogs come bowling 
'bout me, ready for a chAse. Old Ratler was a 
little lame — a bear bit him in the shoulder ; but 
Soundwell, Tiger, and the rest of 'em were all 
mighty amuoas. We got a bke and sluldled our 
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horses. I went by to git a neighbour to drive for 
US, and off we started for the Harricane. My 
dogs looked mighty wolfitsih; they kept jumping 
on one another, and growUi^. I knew they were 
run mad for a fight, for they had n't had one in 
two or three days. We were in fine spirits and 
going long through very open woods, when one 
of the strangers said, * I would give my horse now 
to see a bear/ Said I, *WeIl, give me your 
horse,' and • I pointed to an old bear about three 
or four hundred yards ahead of us, feeding on 
acorns. . I had been looking at him for some time, 
but he was so fur off, I was n't certain what it 
was. However, I hardly spoke before we aB 
strained ofl^ and the woods fairly echoed as we 
harked the dogs on. The old bear did n't want 
to run, and he never broke till we got most upon 
him ; but then he buckled for it, I tell you. When 
they overhauled him, he just rared up upon his 
hind legs, and he boxed the dogs 'bout at a mighty 
rate. He hugged old Tiger and another till he 
dropped 'em nearly lifeless; but the others wor- 
ried him, and after a while diey all come to, and 
they give him trouble. They are mighty apt, I 
tell you, to give a bear trouble before they leave . 
him. 'Twas a mighty pretty fight — ^'twould have 
done any one's soul good to see it, just to see how 
they all rolled about. It was as much as I could 
do to keep the strangers from shooting him ; but I 
would n't let 'em, for fear they y^ould kill some of 
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my dogs. After we got tiiied seeing 'em fight, I 
went in among 'em, and the first time they got 
him down, I socked my knife into the old bear. 
We then bung him up, and went on to take our 
elk hunt. You never seed fellows so delighted as 
them strangers was. Blow me if they did n't cut 
more capers, jumping about, than the old bear. 
*Twa8 a mighty pretty %ht, but I Vlieve I seed 
more fun looking at them than at the bear. 

^ By the time we got to the Harricane^ we were 
all rested and ripe for a drive. My dogs were in 
a better humour, for the fight had just taken off 
the wiry edge. So I placed the strangers at the 
stands through which I thought the elk would 
pass, sent the driver way up ahead, and I went 
down below. 

^ Every thing was quiet, and I leaned old Betsy 
'gin a tree, and laid down. I s'pose I had been 
lying there nearly an hour, when I heard old Ti- 
ger open. He opened once or twice, and old 
Ratler gave a long howl ; the balance joined in, 
and I knew the elk were up. I jumped up and 
seized my rifle. I could hear nothing but one con- 
tinued roar of all my dogs, coming right towards 
me. Though I was an old hunter, the music made 
my hair stand on end. Soon after they first starts 
ed I heard one gun go ofi^ and my dogs stopped, 
but not long, for they took a little tack towards 
where I placed the strangers. One of them fired, 
and they dashed back, and circled round way to 
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my left. I run down 'bout a quarter of a mile, 
tod I heard my dogs make a bend like they were 
coming to me. While I was listening, I heard 
the bushes breaking still lower down, and started 
to run there. As I was going 'long, I seed two 
elk burst out of the Harricaney 'bout one hundred 
and thirty or forty yards below me. There was 
an old buck and a doe. I stopped, waited till 
they got into a clean place, and as the old fellow 
made a leap, I raised old Bet, pulled trigger, and 
she spoke out. The smoke blinded me so that I 
could n't see what I did ; but as it cleared away, 
I caught a glimpse of only one of ^em going through 
the bushes ; so I thought I had the other. I went 
up, and there lay the old buck a kicking. I cut his 
throat, and by that time Tiger and two of my dog» 
come up. I thought it singular that all my dogs 
was n't there, and I began to think that they had 
killed another. After the dogd had bit him, and 
found out he was dead, old Tiger began to growl, 
and curled himself up between his legs. JSvery 
thing had to stand off then, for he would n't let the 
devil himself touch him. 

** I started off to look for the strangers. My 
two dogs followed me. After gitting away a 
piece, I looked back, and once in a while I could 
see old Tiger git up and shake the elk, to see if 
he was really dead, and then curl up between his 
legs agin. I found the strangers round a doe elk 
the driver had killed ; and one of 'em said he was 
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sure he had killed one lower down. I asked him 
if it had horns. He said he did n't see any. I 
put the dogs on where he said he had shot, and 
they did n't go fur before tbey came to a halt. I 
went up, and there lay a fine buck elk; and 
though his horns were four or five feet long, the 
feUo^w who' shot him was so scared, that he never 
saiv them. We had three elk and a bear; so we 
managed to git it home, then butchered our game, 
talked ovgx our hunt, and had a glorious frdic.'' 
. While the colonel was a member of th^ legisla- 
ture, th^ tariff of '24 was passed by congress ; and 
the member from his district supported it contrary 
to the wishes c^ his constituents. An opposition 
was organized, and Colonel David Crockett was 
called upon by many of the people to become a 
candidate. There were already several in the 
field, vvhen the colonel, at the warm solicitation of 
lua friends, entered the lists. Now there was a 
fair opportunity for the exhibition of that talent in 
which he excelled. Seventeen counties composed 
the district ; and to be elected, his personal popu- 
larity had to overcome some talent supported by 
wealth and family influence. Many speeches 
were made, many barbecues were eaten, — ^great 
exertions were used by all parties ; and the elec- 
tion being over, the jreturns showed that in seven- 
teen counties Colonel Crockett had been beaten 
two votes. 
^ His friends have ever believed that he was fairly 
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elected ; and few of those opposed to bim have 
been sceptical enough to doubt it It has been 
rumoured that the election was conducted unfair- 
ly ; and the following circumstance leaves a sus- 
jHcion amounting to too strong a probability^ The 
law of elections required that the ballot boxes 
should be sealed up when the polls were closed, 
and remain so until the votes were counted by the 
judges. One of the sheriffs, who had been most 
violent in his opposition to the colonel, instead of 
sealing ^p the ballot box, merely fastened it with 
a wire hasp and carried it home, retaining it in 
that situaticHi till the votes were counted. I4ow, 
if his opposition did not induce him to take out a 
few Crockett votes, his carelessness left him under 
an imputation by no means creditable. Little doubt 
was entertained but that Colonel Crockett could 
have been returned by contesting the eleqtion ; but 
he nobly said, f If it was not the wish of the peo- 
ple clearly expressed, he would not serve 4bem.'* 

Being once more a private man, the colonel re- 
turned to the bosom ctf his family ; and as soon as 
the season would permit, occasionally sought his 
famous hunting ground, where he listened with 
rapture to the joyous cry of his dogs, or hung with 
delight on the far off echo of his old friend Betsy, 
as she distributed her death-dealing power to the 
beasts of the forest. 

In December of the year 18 — , he set out with 
a friend for a trip to the Shakes. The close of day 
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found them putting up their little tent, 'and storing 
away their provisions. Their horses were hob- 
bled and turned loose, their rude supper, was pre- 
pared ; and a short time found the colonel, his 
friend and dogs stored away, and sleeping off the 
heavy night. There was something so wild in the 
description which the colonel gave me of these 
Shakes^ that I like to dwell upon incidents con- 
nected with them. Frequently would he be 
aroused from his sleep by the long howl of a gang 
of wolves, attracted to his tent by the odour of his 
provisions — so many in a gang as to intimidate 
the boldest ; at other times, by the wild scream of 
the panther. 

No one, he said, could tell the feeling which a 
situation of that sort brought about, to one sepa- 
rated as far as he had been from all assistance. 
Even his dogs seemed to partake of his feelings ; 
for they would get up and come and lie close to 
him. The feeling was not fear, though he had 
cause to be afraid, from the many accidents which 
had happened. He remarked that he had not 
been a settler long in the Western District, when 
a gentleman had occasion to send his servant into 
the wq^s for a piece of timber. The servant 
remaining longer than was thought necessary, the 
r master went to look for him. He was found, but 
dead, and most shockingly mangled, with five 
wolves lying around him, which had been killed 
with the sharp part of an axe. This ground bore 
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marks of a most deadly and determined struck; 
and showed that valour had yielded alone to num- 
bers. A large gang had been attracted by the 
odour of his provisi<»is. ^ Nothing is more com- 
mon,** said he, " than for wolves, when they meet 
with a single dog, to catch and eat him." 

But to my tale. The next morning betimes, the 
colonel and his friend were stirring ; and having 
prepared their breakfast, they set out hunting. 

** I was going 'long,** said he, " down to a little 
Hurricane^ *bout three mOes from our tent, where 
I knew there must be a plenty of bean 'Twas 
mighty cold, and my dogs were in fine order and 
very busy hunting, when I seed where a piece of 
bark had been scratched off a tree. I said to my 
companion, there is a bear in the hollow of ibis 
tree. I examined the sign, and I knew I was 
right I called my dogs to me ; but to git at him 
was the thing. The tree was so large 'twould take 
all day to cut it down, and there was no chance 
to climb it. But upon looking" aboat, I found 
that there was a tree near the one the bear was 
in ; and if I could make it fall agin it, I could then 
climb up and git him out. I fell to work and cut 
the tree down ; but, as the devil would have it, it 
lodged before it got there. So that scheme was 
knocked in the head. 

" I then told my companion to cut away upon 
the big tree, and I would go off some distance to 
see if I could n't see him. He fell to work, and 
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he hadn't been at it long before I iieed the old bear 
poke his head out ; but I could n't shoot him, for if 
[ did, I would hit turn in the head, and he would 
&& backwards; so I had to wait for him to come 
out. I did at say any thing; but it wan't a 
minute before lie run out upon a limb and jumped 
doTvn. 

^ I run as hard as I could, but before I got there 
he and the dogs were hard at it. I didn't see 
much oi the fight before they all rolled down a 
steep hill, and the bear got loose and broke, right 
in the direction of the Harricane. He was a 
mighty large one, and I was 'fraid my dogs would 
lose him, 'twasT such a thick place. I started after 
him, and told my friend to come on. Well, of all 
the thick places that ever you did see, that bear 
carried me through some of the thickest. The dogs 
would sometimes bring him to bay, and I would 
try for my life to git up to 'em, but wRen I would 
get most there, he would git loose. He devilled me 
m^htily, I tell you. I reckon I went a mile after 
that bear upon my hands and knees, just creeping 
through briars, and if I had n't had deer leather 
clothes on, they would have torn me in pieces. 

" I got wet ; and was mighty tired stooping so 
much. Sometimes I went through places so thick 
that I don't see how any thing could git through ; 
and I don't Vlieve I could, if I had n't heard the 
dogs fighting just before me. Sometimes I would 
look back, and I could n't see how I got along. 
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But ODce I got in a clear place ; my dogs, tired of 

fighting, had brought the bear again to bay, and I 

had my head up, looking out to git a shoot, when 

the first thing I knew I was up to my breast in a 

sink hole of water. I was so infernal mad that I 

had a notion not to git out ; but I Ibegan to think 

it would n't spite any body, and so I scrambled 

out My powder was all wet, except the load in 

my gun, and I did n't know what to do. I had 

been sweating all the morning, and I was tired, 

and I looked rather queer with my wet leather 

clothes on ; but I harked my dogs on, and once 

more I heard 'em fighting. I run on, and while I 

was going 'long I heard something jump in the 

water. When I got there, I seed the bear goii^ up 

the other bank of the Obion river — I had n't time 

to shoot him before he was out of sight — he looked 

mighty tired. When I come to look at my dogs, 

I could hardly help firom crying. Old Tiger and 

Brutus were sitting upon the edge of the water, 

whining because they couldn't git over; and I 

had a. mighty good dog named Carlow, — ^he was 

standing in the water ready to swim ; and I ob* 

served as the water passed by him it was right 

red, — he was mighty badly cut When I come 

to notice my other dogs, they were all right bloody, 

and it made me so mad that I harked 'em on, and 

determined to kill the bear. * 

" I hardly spoke to 'em before there was a gene« 

ral plunge, and each of my dogs just formed a 
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Mreak going straight across. I watched *em till 
they got out on the bank, when they all shook 
themselves, old Cariow opened, and olBT they all 
started. I sat down upon an old log. The water 
was right red where my dogs jumped in, and I 
loved 'em so much it made me mighty sorry. 
When I come to think how willingly they all 
jumped in when I told 'em, though they were 
badly cut and tired to death, I thought I ought to 
go and help 'em. 

** It was now about twelve o'clock. My dogs 
had been running ever since sunrise, and we had 
all passed through a harricane, which of itself was 
a day's work. I could hear nothing of my com- 
panion ; I whooped, but there was no answer ; and 
I concluded that he had been unable to follow me, 
and had gone back to the tent. I looked up and 
down the river, to see if there was a chance to 
cross it ; but tiiere was none — no canoe was with- 
in miles of me. While I was thinking of all these 
things my dogs were trailing ; but all at once I 
heard 'em fighting. I jumped up — I hardly knew 
what to do, when a notion struck me to roll in the 
log I had been sitting on, and cross over on that. 
'Twas a part of an old tree, twelve or fifteen feet 
long, lying on a slant. I gave it a push, and into 
the water it went. I got an old limb, straddled the 
log, with my feet in the water, and pushed off. 
"Twas mighty ticklish work : I had to lay the Kmb 
across, like a balance pole, to keep me fi'om tum- 
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11^^ over, and then paddle with the hand that 
wasn't holding the rifle. The log didn't float 
good, and the water came up over my thighs. 
After a while I got over safe, fastened my old Ic^ 
to go back upon, and as I went up the bank I 
heard my dogs tree. I run to 'em as fast as I 
could ; and sure enou^ I saw the old bear up in a 
crotch. My dogs were all lying down under him, 
and I don't know which was the most tired, they 
or the bear. 

** I knew I had him, so I just sat down and 
rested a little ; and then, to keep my dogs quiet, 
I got up, and old Betsy thundered at him. I shot 
him right through the heart, and he fell without a 
struggle. I run up and stuck my knife into him 
several times up to the hilt, just because he devil- 
led me so much ; but I had hardly pulled it out 
before I was sorry, for he had fought all day like 
a man, and would have got clear but for me. 

" I noticed when the other dogs jumped on hinr 
to bite him, old Carlow did n't git up. I went to 
him, and saw a right smart puddle of blood under 
Iiim. He was cut into the hollow, and I saw he 
was dying — ^nothii^ could save him. While I 
was feeling 'bout him, he licked my hand ; — ^my 
eyes filled with tears ;-^I turned my head away, 
and to ease his sufierings, plunged my knife 
through his heart He yelled out his death note, 
and the other dogs tried to jump upon him : such 
is the nature of a dog. This is all I hate in bear 
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hunting. I didn't get oveF the death of my dog 
in some time ; and I have a right to love him to 
this day, for no man ever bad a better friend. 

" After resting awhile, I fell to work and butch- 
ered my bear — I think he was the largest I ever 
saMT. Then what to do, I did n't know. I was ' 
about, as near as I could tell, four miles from the 
tent, and there was a river between us. To leave 
my bear I couldn't do, afier working so hard; 
but how to git him across, was the question. 
Finally I determined to carry him over on the 
same log I crossed on. I cut him up, threw away 
some of him, and brought at four turns as much 
as I could tote, {carry f) and put it on the bank. 
The river was about three hundred yards from 
where I killed the bear ; and 'twas hard work to 
git him there, I tell you. After I got it there I 
put a piece on my log, straddled it, and brought 
it over ; then went back, and kept doing this way 
till I brought it all over. But 'twas a d — ^1 of a 
frcdic, and I paid mighty dear for my meat. I 
packed it away in the crotch of a tree, to keep 
any thing from troubling it, and started for my 
tent. The sun was most down.; and though it 
was a cold winter day, and I had been wet all the 
time, I was n't cold much. I think that was the 
hardest day's work I ever had ; and why some of 
my froUcs have n't killed me, I don't know." 

I asked the colonel if he had crossed many 
rivers in that way. He said never before that 
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time, but since then he had crossed them a hun- 
dred times ; says he, ** I just roll a chunk in. 
straddle it, and over I go." 

•* But to go on with my tale. I got to my tent 
an hour or two in the night, yvhere I found my 
companion with a good fire : he seemed mighty 
glad to see me, for he did n't like stajring there 
by himself. I told him what sort of a day I had 
had of it, and he could hardly Vlieve me ; so I told 
him I would take him next morning, and show 
him. I then dried myself, got warm, and went to 
sleep. Next morning we got our pack horses and 
*went after my bear ; 'twas all safe, and we brought 
it to our tent and salted it away. My dogs 
were so much worsted by the fight they had had 
the day before, and I w&s so sore from it, that we 
concluded not to hunt any more that day. My 
powder was all spoiled; my friend hadn't much; 
so next morning, instead of going hunting, we 
bundled up all our things and set out for home. 
'Twas more than a day's journey ; so the first 
night we camped about ten miles from my house. 
Having no powder at home, I told my friend if he 
would stay in the tent till I come back, I would 
go over the river to a little store, about twenty 
miles off, for a keg of powder which the merchant 
had promised to git for me. He agreed to do it; 
and the next morning I left my dogs with him and 
went down to the river, where I knew there was 
a crossing place. I got down pretty early, and 
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the log I expected to cross on was almost under 
water, and the river still a rising ; but I thought 
as I was so far on my way, I would go over. The 
log did n't reach all the way across, but where it 
stopped a small tree grew up and leaned over the ■ 
bank, so that when I quit the log I had been walk- 
ing on, I had to climb the little tree to git to the 
bank. I fastened my rifle to my back, climbed 
up, and got over safe. I noticed all these things, 
because I knew Fd have to wade when I come 
back. 

" Well, off I went to the store ; I got there just 
about sundown, and met with a right jolly set : so 
instead of going back, I staid there and frolicked 
with them, and made shooting matches for two or 
three days. I then got my powder, and one morn- 
ing before day, started off for my tent The 
weather had turned much colder while I had been 
absent, and a smart snow had fallen, which made 
it mighty bad walking. I got to the river about 
two hours by sun, and as I expected, the river had 
risen and my log was covered. The water had 
risen considerably, but I did n't know how much : 
I knew it would n't do to stay there, for I should 
freeze ; there was no log to float across on, and 
my only chance was to git back as I got over.' I 
slung my keg of powder to my back and climbed 
down the little tree till I got to my log ; this I 
found by feeling, and the water was about three 
feet over it. I kept feelii^ 'long, and got over 
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nfe ; 'twas a mighty trying time ; for rigbt ui>d« 
the log wu twenty feet deep, and if I had made 
<Mie &lae itep, 'twould all hare been over with 
David Crockett 

" I had kft old Betsy on the other side, so I bad 
to go back for her, and pursue the game plan (o 
git over ; I got ready to start a^ in about an 
hour, and I then had to go through a wide swamp 
to strike (be path leading to my tent. The watei, 
from the rise in the river, was all over the swamp, 
and I had to wade all the time ; and what made 
it worse, there was ice all over, which wasQl 
strong enough to bear my weight, but made it 
mighty hard to git along. Just as I had started 
off, I saw where something had broke the ice, smi 
a notion struck me 'twas a bear, and I detennined 
to follow iL I kept on about a mile, most of m/ 
lime knee deep in water, when I struck the high- 
land, and I found I was right in the path to my 
tent ; and what I thought was a bear, was some 
friends who had been down to the river to iooi 
for me. I took their tracks, and about dark I got 
to my tent ; 'twas full of people, and they were 
mighty glad to see me. I had staid away so long. 
that my friends thought some accident had hap- 
pened to me, and had gone to my house to git 
help to look for me. They told me thai my 
taroily was in a great disturbance, believing I h^ 
been drowned ; so to quiet 'em, we all hundkd 
up and went to mv house that night" . 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Reader! let you and me hold a small confab. 
My narrative has, before this, placed Colonel 
Crockett in situations, the truth of which, perhaps, 
you have doubted ; but, nevertheless, it is all true ; 
and the work, as far as it goes, has been, and will 
continue to be, an unvarnished picture of his life. 
So many incidents of an amusing nature have 
occurred to him, that it will be impossible for me 
to give more than a mere sample. Many of his 
queerest fantasies have no doubt been lost ; but 
this chapter will place him in a situation, to say 
the least of it, novel in the extreme. You know 
I told you David was always a quirky boy ; and 
now, to try your talent at guessing, I will tender 
you a copy of this work if you will divine where 

» 

Colonel Crockett, in narrating a hunting story, 
will in truth place himself. 

But before we commence his hunting story, let 
us merely for variety's sake, take another of his 
Dutch anecdotes. 

** Well, I knew a young Dutchman once who 
was pretty well offj and who having, as he said, 
finished his edecation, was swelling very largely. 
He had been riding about for some time, attend- 
ing all the frolics in his reach, and came ovep to 
an uncle of his where I happened to be. His uncle 
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said, 'veil, Shon, vere you bin?' 'Bin riding 
'bout to see der vorld. Und uncle, vat you tink, 
I bin down to Yacop Ransowers, to von great big 
veddin, und dere vas a heaps of folks dere, un ve 
ail trink, un eat, an after tinner, tey all said com- 
pliments ; some said, ' much good may do you,' un 
some said, 'little vont sarve me ;' so it conae to my 
time, un I 'tots I must speak compliments too ; un 
I jus rose up, un if I did n't say, ' who keeps house, 
cot tam me ?' " The above story was told in the 
loud swelling language of the young Dutchman, 
who I have no doubt thought he had performed a 
wonderful feat when he spoke his compliments too! 

Having disposed of the Dutch anecdote, we will 
now take the hunting story. 

"Well, I had been at home some time — ^the 
weather was so cold I did n't care much 'bout 
hunting, and Rces and a friend of his come over 
to my house one evening, and asked me if I did n't 
want to go down to the Shakes and take a bear 
hunt. I told 'em I did n't care much about it ; 
but if they wanted to go, I'd go with 'em: so next 
morning we fixed up, got our pack horses, and 
off we started for the Shakes. We pitched our 
tent right on the bank of one of those lakes made 
by the Shakes, and commenced hunting : we were 
tolerably successful : there was nothing strange 
about any of our hunts, only bear hunting is 
always the hardest work a man can be at. We 
killed our game and salted it away as usual, and 
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on the third day 'twas so cold, and there was 
so much snow on the ground, that we all came to 
our tent earlier than usual -; we made us a good 
fire and were lying 'round it, when Mr. Mars, 
who had been to Mill's Point, rode up. He got 
down and told us that he was obliged to be at the 
land office very early next morning, and if we 
would set him across the lake there 'twould save 
him the trouble of riding 'round it, which was 
about twenty miles out of his way. There was 
an old flat lying on shore ; but we all told him we 
could n't ; 'twas too cold, and we were tired. But 
he kept begging us, saying he was obliged to be 
there ; and after awhile he pulled out a bottle of 
whiskey and passed it 'round. We soon emptied 
it, and it made me feel in a heap better humour : 
so when Mars fell to persuading us agin, I said 
I'd set him across, if one of the others would help 
me. Rees said he would, and Mars being in a 
great hurry, we went down to the lake, and getting 
his horse in, we pushed off. 'Twas a mighty 
rough establishment, oars and all. The oars were 
covered ^th ice, and the old flat had a good deal 
of snow in it, and she leaked mighty badly ; but I 
thought she would carry us over ; so after we had 
started off. Mars said if we carried him straight 
across he would have to swim a slue, and there 
was so much mushy ice in it, he did n't believe he 
could git his horse across; but if we would land 
him up the lake he could get on safe. To go 
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fltraigbt acroM was about a mile, but to go- where 
Mars wanted us was about three. However, we 
were all in a right good humour, and the sun was 
rather better than two hours high; so we agreed 
to land him where he wished. 

^ We pulled away, and just as we got about the 
middle o( the lake, his horse made some motion 
in the boat, and set her to leaking worse than be^ 
tore. I told Mars she'd sink if he did n't bail hfsx: 
so he took his hat and went to work. We pulled 
as hard as we could, and Mars worked mighty 
haxd ; but the Water run in as fast as he could get 
it out. By and by, though, we got to the bank, 
and just as Mars went to lead his horse out, the 
whole bottom went down. It had <mly been 
pinned on, and the weight of the horse broke it 
kx>se. Rees and I was a little wet, and when we 
got upon the bank we did n't know what to da 
Mars lodged half frozen with his wet hat, and hiis 
horse was shivering : he had to ride about fifteen 
miles, or a little upwards, before he could get to a 
house ; and we were there without a horse, sepa* 
rated by a lake from our tent, and had nothing to 
strike fire. Mars said he could do nothing for us, 
for he was all but firoze, and must go on, as he had 
a long way to ride, and 'twas getting late. I told 
him 'twas n't worth while for him to stay, and off 
he started. We looked at him till he got out of 
sight, and we didn't know what to do. Well, 
there was Rees and I shivering; and we must 



linker ^ back to our tent, ^it freeze 4o death. I 
RKxdleoled there was, r^bt opponte to viheri we 
irtarted fram, a canoe ; but 'twas two ixules to fliat 
fdace, and then to get to it, we wocdd have to cross 
the very slue which Mars had been afraid of swim- 
ming. This was the only chance. I told Rees 
Ywas n*t worth while to consider — ^that there was 
IK} two ways about it — we must do it or die. So 
<lff^we started. When we got to the slue, 'twas 
as Mars said, corered with mushy ice, and about 
4hirty or forty yards across. We were mighty 
<^old, and it made the chills run over me to look at 
it. I called to Rees, and tdd him, as he was 
lailest, 1^ must go ifirst. He didn't speak, but 
waded right in; he seemed to think 'twas dea& 
ttny how, and was resigned to his fate- I watched 
laSm as he went along. It kept getting deeper 
and deeper, till for nearly twenty yards he waiki- 
«d along widi nothing out but his head. After he 
got ont, I started in, and for neariy twenty yards 
I had to tiptoe, and throw my head back, and the 
ice just come along up to my ears — ^^twas this 
isoft ice made of snow. I didn't speak; we were 
too near dead to jofke each other. We went dewn 
to the lake, and there we found the canoe. 'Twas 
nearly full of snow and water, and I set to work 
to cSean her out ; and when i thought *twould an- 
swer, I called to Rees .to come on. He didnH 
answer me, and I went to him and shook him — but 
ti^i^as fast >afi^}eep. I endeavoured to rouse him 
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up^ but I could n't make him understand any 
■0 I dragged him along, and laid him in the canoe. 
I then straddled one end of it, put my legs aa deep 
as I could in the water to keep them from freezing, 
and paddled over. Oixr friend we had left at the 
tent had a fine fire. I could see it some time be- 
fore I got ashore, and it looked mighty good. He 
had been preparing for us, as he knew we would 
be very cold when we got back. I hailed him, as 
I run the canoe ashore, to come and take out 
Rees ; for, says I, I believe he is dead. I got up, 
and thought I would jump out, and started to do 
so ; but I came very near breaking my ned^, for 
I could n't step more than about six inches. I got 
out; I couldn't do any good by staying there, 
and I left my friend pulling poor Rees out, and 
started for the fire. I soon got to walking right 
good, and felt the fire before I got to it. But I 
was hardly at it before I began to bum all over. 
I kept turning round — ^my pains only grew worse. 
I was sufiering torments worse than death, and I 
quit the fire. I turned towards the canoow Qui 
companion had poor Rees in his arms, his feet 
dragging the snow, coming towards the fire.. I 
didn't say any thing to him, for I didn't know 
what to say; but while I was looking on, I recol- 
lected that there was a mighty big spring not fur 
ofi*; and a notion struck me to go and git into it 
The sun was just down, and the sky looked red 
and cold, as I started off for the spring. When I 
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got there I put my legs in, and it felt so warm that 
I sat right flat down in it — ^and I bent down, so as 
to leave nothing out but my mouth and the upper 
part of my head. You don't know how good I 
did feel. I was n't cold any where but my head. 
i sometimes think now of that frolic ; and I believe 
the happiest time I ever spent was while I was in 
that spring. I felt like I was coming to ; 'twas so 
•warm, ai^d every thing around me looked so cold. 
How long I remained there I don't know; but I 
^Bonk an hour or two : 'twas quite dark when I 
got out. I went to my tent, and there I saw poor 
Hees wrapped up in some blankets and laid before 
tiie fire, his friend watching over him. He was 
dull a,nd stupid, and had not spoken. The fire 
liad no other effect upon me than to make me feel 
t»mfortable. I took off my clothes, got dry, 
went to sleep, and never experienced any incon- 
venience. But all our attention could not get 
poor Rees entirely well. We stayed with him 
two or three days, and then carried him home ; 
but he never walked afterwards. That frolic 
fdckened me with hunting for one while." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

To give my readers a belter idea of the charao- 
ter of Colonel -Crockett, I have here sketched for 
them my first interview with him. 

Some time in the month of ^ in the year 

, while travelling through the Western Dis- 
trict, I heard Colonel Crockett, or the great bear 
hunter, so frequently mentioned, — and with his 
name were associated so many humourous anec- 
dotes, — that I determined to visit him. Obtaining 
directiohs, I left the high road and sought his resi- 
dence. My route, for many miles, lay through a 
country uninteresting from its samenesss; and I 
found myself on the morning of the third day 
within eight miles of Colonel Crockett's. .Having 
refreshed myself and horse, I set out to spend the 
remainder of the day with him — pursuing a small 
blazed trail, which bore no marks of being often 
travelled, and jogged on, wondering what sort of a 
reception I should meet with from a man who^ by 
quirky humours unequalled, had obtained for him- 
self a never-dying reputation. 

The character which had been given of the 
colonel, both by his friends and foes, induced me 
to hope for a kind welcome ; but doubting, — for I 
still believed him a bear in appearance,— I pur- 
sued my journey until a small Qpening brou^t 
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me in sight of a cabin which, from description, I 
identified as the home of the celebrated hunter of 
the West. 

It was in appearance rude and uninviting, 
situated in a small field of eight or ten acres, 
which had been cleared in the wild woods; no 
yard surrounded it, and it seemed to have been 
lately settled. In the passage of the house were 
seated two men in their sliirt sleeves, cleaning 
rifles. I strained my eyes as I rode up to see if I 
could identify in either of them the great bear 
hunter: but before I could decide, my horse had 
stopped at the bars, and there walked out, in plain 
homespun attire, with a black fur cap on, a finely 
proportioned man, about six feet high, aged, from 
appearance, forty-five. His countenance was 
frank and manly, and a smile played over it as he 
approached me. He brought with him a rifle, 
and from his right shoulder hung a bag made of a 
raccoon skin, to which, by means of a sheath, was 
appended a huge butcher's knife. ** This is Colo- 
nel Crockett's residence, 1 presume ?" " Yes, sir." 
"Have I the pleasure of seeing that gentleman 
before me ?" " If it be a pleasure, you have, sir.** 
** Well, Colonel, I have rode much out of my way 
to spend a day or two with you, and take a hunt." 
" Get down, sir ; I am delighted to see you; I like 
to see strangers : and the only care I have is, that 
I canilot accommodate them as well as I could 
wish. I have no corn ; you see I've but lately 
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moved here ; but FH make my little boy take your 
horse orer to-tfiy son-in-law's ; he is a good felkr^y 
and will take care of him.** Walking in, — ^"'iny 
brother, let me make you acquainted with Mr. 

., of ; my wife, Mr. ; my dau^- 

ters, Mr. '■■ . You see, we are mighty rough 
here. I am afraid you will think it hard times, 
but we have to do the best we can. I started 
mighty poor, and have been rooting ^long ever 
since; but d — n apologies, I hate 'em ; what I 
live upon always, I think a friend can for a day 
or two. I have but little, but thset little is as finee 
Bs the water difft runs — so make yourself at home. 
Here are newspapers, and some books.** 

His free mode of conversation made me feel 
^uite easy; and a few moments gave me leisure to 
iock around. His cabin within was clean and neat, 
and bore about it many marks of comfort The 
many trophies o£ wild animals* spread over his 
bouse and yard— ^his xlogs, in appearance war- 
worn veterans, lying about sunning themselves — 
all t(dd truly that I was at the home of the cele- 
brated hunter. 

His fiftnily were dressed by the work of their 
own hands; and there was a neatness and sim- 
plicity in their appearance very becoming. His 
^wife was rather grave and quiet, but attentive 
and kind to strangers ; his daughters diffident and 
retiring, perhaps too much so, but uncommonly 
beautiful ; and are fine specimens of the native 
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worth of the female character — ^for, entirely uii- 
educated, they are not only agreeable but fiiscio- 
ating. There are no schools near them, yet they 
converse well — and if they did not one would be 
apt to think so, for they are extremely pretty, and 
tender to a stranger, with so much kindness, the 
comforts of their little cabin. The colonel has no 
slaves; his daughters attend to the dairy and 
kitchen, while he performs the more laborious 
duties of his farm. He has but lately moved 
Inhere he now resides, and consequently had to 
fix anew. He took me over his little field of 
corn, which he himself had cleared and grubbed, 
talked of the quantity he should make, his peas, 
pumpkins, etc. with the same pleasure that a Mis- 
sissippi planter would have shown me his cottcm 
estate, or a James river Virginia planter have 
carried me over his wide inheritance. 

The newspapers being before us, called up the 
subject of politics. I held in high estimation the 
present administration of our country. To this he 
was opposed. His views, however, delighted me ; 
and, were they more generally adopted, we should 
be none the loser. IJ^ was opposed to the admin* 
istration, and yet conceded that many of its acts 
were wise and efficient, and would have received 
his cordial support. He admired Mr. Clay, but 
had objections to him. He was opposed to the 
tariff, yet, I think, a supporter of the bank. He 
seemed to have the most horrible objection to 
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fannself to any man, or set cf men. He 
aatd he would as lieTe be an old 'coon dog, as 
obliged to do what any man, or set of men, would 
tell him was right. The present admimstration 
he would* support as fer as he woukL any other ; 
and that was, as far as he belioTed its views to be 
correct. He would pledge himself to support no 
administration — ^when the will of his constituents 
was known to him, it was his law ; when unknown, 
his judgment was his guide. I remarked to him, 
that his district was so thorough-going for Jackson, 
I thought he would never be ejected. He said, 
^ he did n't care ; he believed his being left out 
was of service to him, jfor it had given him time 
to go to work ; he had cleared his com field, dug 
a well, built his cabins,** etc. ; and says he, " if they 
won't elect me with my opinions, I can*t help it. 
I had rather he politically damned than hypocrHi- 
calfy immartatizedJ* He spoke very highly of 
Benton, and was delighted wirii P. P. Barbour, 
whom he would have preferred for president to 
Jackson or Clay; and of whom he remarked, **ni 
be d — d if Barbour ain't as quick as Dupont^s 
treble.'* He spoke with much pleasure of his 
former acquaintances at Wai^ington, and assigned, 
at my instance, the reasons why he was beaten at 
the last election ; lyQt they were better summed 
up by an Irish gentleman, with whom I had the 
pleasure of conversing while in the District. He 
said, ^ 'twas a poor teteidrnt, to be^frdtfsn only three 
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or four bundled votes in seventeen counties ; and 
he would not have been baten at all, but that he 
carried on his back Jackson, and every lawyer 
and printer in the district 

His rifle next came upon the tapis, and from 
him I learned that he was cleaning her up for a 
shooting match, to which I was invited. To 
gratify me, he, with his brother, went out and shot 
several times. One who is little accustomed to 
shooting, can form no idea of the skill of the back- 
woods marksmen. Even the fiction of €ooper, in ' 
the skill of his far-famed Hawk-eye, I have seen 
surpassed. And were the deeds of La Longue 
Carabine and old Betsy brought into comparison^ 
an impartial judge would have to decide in favour 
of the latter. Not only does the colonel shoot 
well, who has indeed been a splendid shot, but the 
finest corps of riflemen in the world, might bo 
selected from the north-western part of Tennealee. 

Forty yards ofi^hand, or sixty with a rest, is the 
distance generally chosen for a shooting match. 
These are considered equivalent distances ; that 
is, either may be selected — if no distance be spe- 
cified, this is implied. 

Off-hand shooting is always preferred by a good 
marksman, and is generally the closest In shoot- 
ing with a rest, the rifle rebounds, and conse- 
quently throws its ball with much less accuracy. 
To prove this, take two rifle or gun-barrels, which, 
by placing them together, will touch only at each 
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end, and you will find no difficulty in spring^ 
them together by means of your two fingers. In 
speaking of the accuracy of the western riflemen, 
I can conceive of nothing that I could say which 
would amount to fiction. I have known them, at 
the distance of one hundred yards, to shoot six 
balls out of eleven within less than half an inch of/ 
the centre ; and in all their shooting matches, no 
ball, is allowed to count which is not found within 
an inch. They use for patching, cotton cloth, and 
* wipe their rifles after every discharge. I think 
they would even shoot with more accuracy than 
they do, did they use percussion locks, whidi 
possess many advantages over the flint lock. 

The time having arrived, on we went to the 
shooting match. The place selected was a grove, 
near which stood a tippling house. We found many 
persons already assembled, and they continued to 
flock in until several hundred were collected. 
They disposed of themselves in difierent groups 
about the grove, some lying down, others standing, 
and indulged pretty much in the same topic of 
conversation — ^that is, each man wanted his neigh- 
bour to put up something to be shot for. There 
was something very striking in their appearance. 
Almost every man was clad in the garb of a 
hunter, — with a rifle, a 'coon skin bag, from which 
was suspended a large knife and an alligator's 
tooth for a charger, — than which nothing can be 
more beautiful. Many articles were brought to 
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tiie gathering for sale ; yet no person, thougb hi 
might wan} them ever so badly, thought of buying. 
They oiust all go through the process of bfiia^ 
fihot for, before any. man would coiisent to owH 
them. This ^as IHerally the case with everj^ 
article. Whenever any tinng ^ry p^tty '♦Wtt 
exhibited, you would hear many persons teOii^ 
the vender not to sell il, but to put it up — ^&at is, 
make up chanees^ and have a shootuig maffcfc 

There is ne country in the world which c^ 
beat the Western Dieltrict in originality of naKneit. 
I Mce overheard two men bargaining foir a hoi^ : 
said one to the other, " I will give you two he^ 
dred dollars worth of dogs for him." Two hundretf 
dollars worth of dogs! said I to myself--two 
hundred dollars worth of dogs ! ! — What can dmt 
mean ? Upon asking for an explanation, I foun^ 
out that bonds, or promissory -notes, were termed 
dogs-*-and that they were said to be of a good or 
bad breed, according to the ability and punctuality' 
of the obligor. 

But to my tale. The crowd, to brighten their 
ideas, or rather to increase their propensity to 
shoot, which, by the bye, needed no stimulus, occa- 
sionally took a little — and when they were sum- 
moned to the field, where an ox or two was to be 
awarded to the victor, I could see many a man 
who was "how come you so ?" Each man who 
was to shoot, carried with him his target: this 
consisted of a small board which had been burned 
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\fhidkt and rubbed smootb* on whidi a small {Hede 
of white paper had been pinned. The judges took 
possession of all the boards ; and, from the centre 
spot on eacliy described four concentric ciEctew. 
«ommencixig with a radius iji one-fourth o£ an 
inch, then half an inch, three-fourths of an inch, 
and one inch. 

The judges having measured the distance at 
which they were to shoot, from a tree against 
which their targets were to be placed, — and 
jiaving marked out on the ground a circle, to pre- 
vent their being intruded upon under penalty c( a 
quartf all was ready. There was no regularity in 
shooting; each marksman called for his target 
when it suited him. One, taking his position, cried 
out, put up my board — it was done : and the crowd 
flocked together, on either side, from the target to 
the marksman, forming a lane of living people 
about four feet wide, with their heads inclining 
inwards, to see the effect of the shot. The marks- 
man stood for a moment as if sculptured from 
marble, the muzzle of his gun pointing to the earth 
— ^then raising it gradually, it became horizontal, 
poised for an instant, and there burst forth a sheet 
of living flame — ^the ball was buried in the paper, 
and at the annunciation of it, a wild shout rent the 

411'. 
" D — n it, clear the track, and put up my board,** 

was shouted from the lips of Crockett, and I dis- 
covered old Betsy poised aloft in th^ air. The 
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lane was again formed, and Crockett lounged iaSfy 
at his stand, with his gun upon his shoulder, whieh 
was carelessly thrown ofl^ and discharged the 
•< moment it became horizontal. The same efied 
ensued — ^the ball was buried in the paper, atiJ 
another wild shout rent the air. I never have 
witnessed more excitement ; the scene was kept 
up for several hours by various marksmen — and 
the w^elkin did i;iot ring with louder applause, when 
on LfOng Idand the far-famed Eclipse passed 
Henry, one of Yirgifiia's favourite sons, than did 
the backwoods of Tennessee at each successfid 
shot. 

I observed that many a marksman, ajfter shoot- 
ing two or three times, would hide his rifle in the 
woods, as he said, to allow it rest^-and the idea 
at first seemed to me superstitious— *but there were 
two objects in doing so — it was hid to prevent any 
person firom playing a trick upon it ; and allowed 
to cool, that its barrel might not glimmer. A 
heated barrel always glimmers, and a good marks- 
man never shoots when the rays of the sun may 
warp his vision ; but, if practicable, seeks a shade. 
Evening came on, and the crowd showed no 
disposition to disperse. A thousand shooting 
matches were in embryo : this man wanted a pair 
of shoes— ^another a hat — ^a third some cakes fen: 
Im children — ^not one of which things would they 
dare to carry home, until it had gone through tl^ 
regular process of being shot for. Whether this 
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flM^tioe {ifoeeedt from a natural fondoesB f^ 
idWHitUPef or from a apirit Xeoonomyt I know^pl 
-t*for I 0aw aeveral men pay two or three pn|e9 
^ nn article, before they were fortunate eoou^ 
l^get it. But, methought, when ooe went hcnfie 
W^f^f perhaps, sat some 



-"snlky, sullen dame^ 



Gathering her browa^ like gathervig efoniB^ 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm," 

k woqid appease her but little to state, thai their 
joint earnings had been spent for giager^cakes — 
hut that it would act like a sedative, when it was 
announced that they cost but a thimble of powder. 
With a leaden ball. 

The evening passed off amid a continual ripg- 
iag of rifles, and night came on, and yet there was 
no disposition to disperse — ^it was damp and ibggy, 
aad consequently very dark; and, to my utter 
astonishment, candles were caHed for, to enabbe 
them to shoot. The distance was diminished: 
and, though their heads must have spun round like 
whirligigs, I think they rather improved in shooting. 
There was a candle held near each sight of the 
xifle, and one also on each side of the target ; and 
in this manner did they continue through the night 
|0 dispose of the myercbandise, which had been 
brought for sale during the day. I sat up very 
}ate ; candles were continually called for, and new 
parties fonned. Weary of the scene^ I retired in 
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In the morning I "arose with tlie fkst dawii of 
day, and mounted my horse. The noise liad 
KMnewhat abated, though the candles were bun^ 
Jngy and the rifles ringing — and they continued to 
do so while I was in hearing. 



CHAPTER X. 

That Colonel Crockett could avail hims^l^ in 
electioneering,^ of the advantages which well ap* 
plied satire ensures, the following anecdote wiH 
sufficiently prove. ^ 

In the canvass of the congressional election ot 
IS— > jyjr. ***** was the colonel's opponent-r4 
gentleman of the most pleasing and conciliating 
manner&-r-who seldcon addressed a person or i| 
company without wearing upon his countenance 
a. peculiarly good humoured smile. The colfmel, 
to counteract the influence of this winning attri* 
bute, thus alluded to it in a stump speech : 

^ Yes, gentlemen, he may get some votes by 
grinning f for he can <mt-grin me, and you know J 
ain't slow — and to prove to you that I am not, I 
will tell you an anecdote. I was concerned my^ 
self— and I was fooled a little of the wickedest 
You all know I love hunting. Well, I discovered 
a long time ago that a 'coon could n't stand my 
grin. I could bring one tumbling down from the 
highest tree. I never wasted powder and lead, 

La 
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wben I wanted one of Ifae cveatWM. Wdl« 9sl 
was walking out one night, a few hundred yiirda 
tnm my bouie, kidung oareletdy alxMit me^ I cmlw 
a 'cocm planted upon one of the highest Kmbs of 
an dd tree. The night waa Tery meoay and c)ear» 
and old Ratler was with me ; but SUitler won't 
bark^ at a *coon — he's a queer dog in that way» 
8o» 1 thought I'd bring the lark down, in ^ usual 
way, by a grin. I set myself— and, after grinning 
at the 'coon a reaaonaUe time^fovBid that he did n't 
a^me down. I wondered what was the reaaoB--^ 
aad I took another steady grin at him. Still h^ 
was tiiere. It made me a little mad ; ao I frit 
wmmd and got an old limb about fiire feet k>iig — 
and, planting one end upon the ground, I plaeed 
wgr d^n upon the other, and took a wetL I thea 
grnmeA my best for about five minutes — but the 
ecned Vuxm hung on* So, finding I ooidd not 
hnng him down by giinnii^, I determined to hava 
Um— for I thought he must be a drdl chap. I 
wmt over to the house, got my axe, returned U> 
the tree, saw the 'coon stiH there, and began to 
cm away. Down it come» and I run forward f 
b\it d — n the 'coon was there to be seen. I found 
4|at what I had taken for. one, was a large knot 
«pon a branch of the tree — and, upon looking at 
ii elosely, I saw Uiat / had grinned all the bari 
^y and left the knot perfectly smoo(k. 
, ^Now, fellow-citizens^'' continued the colonei^ 
*y«u HHisi) be convinced that, in the grinning Kmn^ 
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I myself ana not 9low-*^yet, when I look upon my 
^^ponent's eoqutenaocey I must admit that he is 
my sufenor. Xoumust all admit it ThereSoro, 
bQ wide awake — ^look ahairp — and do not let him 
gmi you out of your votes.** 

I have never met Tvith a man who had a 
happiier talent for turning every thing to his ow& 
ndvantage than CoJonei Crockett. Never at a 
kM»9 he gives in his Uunt way, to every sally of 
lifit ag«unst him, the happiest answer thatcan be 
conceived ^ and I believe no penosi who lias been 
the aggressor, ever left him satisfied with his owft 
aupeess* 

During his first canvass for eoi^^iess, whole «t 

a public gatherings Colonel Crockett was, as he 

ever is, the centre of a crowd, which he was 

amoaing with ooine eomie story; whei.,toabaA 

hisn, a friend of his opponent, with an impudent 

yet smirking face, walked up, and pulling out a 

*co(m skin, asked the colonel to give Um the 

change for it; — ^four hare skins are equal to a 

'coon skm. Colonel Crockett, taking the skin and 

feeling the fur, asked, ** Where did you git this P 

** 'Twas handed me awhile ago.'* 

** Well, you take it back, and tell the fellow I 

. say he cheated you — ^it's a coimterfeit — ^the fiir 

ain't worth a rotten persimon — ^the 'coon was sick 

--*-you couM n't git one of my dc^ to ^ee rich a 

^soou as that. Take it back.** ^ 

The colonel, though wild and wayward in his 
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Hif^btBf leUoin says any tbmg without an inteii- 
tioD— 4U[id very often the keenest satire may be 
found lurking under the most ridiculous garb. 
But to place bis character in a fair light, it is only 
necessary to advert to the circumstances under 
which he was elected. A hunter, poor, entiriely 
without education, and without &mily influence, 
he was called upon by a large majority of the 
citixens of his district to represent theoi — a cKs* 
Irict composed of seventeen counties, and coirtahfr- 
ing at that time nearly 100/)00 souls, without one 
single advantage other than the mere gifts of 
nature. He had to contend with men of genius^ 
of fortune, and refined educatk>n — and, further, to 
withstand the fury of all the presses in his district, 
—which sent forth sheet after sheet of violent 
abuse, of ludicrous caricatures, and (rf'biting satire, 
— «nd yet, from beneath this accumulating weight. 
Colonel Crockett rose to distinction. Is this not a 
proof that nature has indeed been liberal to him ? 
And, though we may laugh at lus humours, yet 
we must all concede, that in the power of gaining 
men's hearts, with but one exception. Colonel 
Crockett stands unrivalled. There are many per- 
sons who will attribute bis success to a want of 
talent in his own district. But this is not the case. 
For, though the country has been but lately settled, 
there is, in some portions of it, the refinement ctf 
good society — and, throu^out the district^ ycKi 
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firequmily loeet.wkh fine fipecioieiis of gemq%#iKl 

Colonel Crockett, as I before remarked, his 

been exposed to the wrath of the poregges of his 

district; and paper bulletins bave been used 

against him in every sdbape which yoa can well 

poaoeive — in every style, from the most chaste 

and sedate lai^^age, to the violent slaiig of 

, BOfcodern {mrty sfiriu I think nothing could have 

bee^ b^ter calculated for effect, thaa a series of 

Bim^bersy distributed m pamphlet form, eotitledt 

** Book crf'Cbrofucles, west of Tenoessee, and easi 

of the Mississippi river%''-r-and which are rpally ^^ 

aeyere, as wdl ^ ^muspg, that I inust ber^ infieift 

« BOOK OF CHRONICLES, 

WSI9T OF TSmiBSSBE, AVt> XA6T OF TBM HSSSISSIPn 

*. - 

ftrvKits* 

** h And it catBd to pass in those days, whea 
Andxew was chief ruler over the children of Column 
bia» that there arose a mighty man in the river 
country, whose name was David ; he belonged to 
the tribe of Tennessee, which lay upon the border 
of the Mississippi and over against Kentucky. 

** 2. Now David was chief of the hosts of Forked 
Deer, and Obion, and round about the Hatchee, and 
the Mississippi rivers ; and behold his £sune bad 
spread abroad throughout all the land of Coluinbj% 
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insoiniidi that there were none to be foond like 
unto him for wisdom and valour; no, not oae m 
an the land. 

^ 8. David was a man wise in eouncil, smooth 

in speech, valiant in war, and of fiiir countenance 

' and goodly stature ; such was the terror of his 

exploits, that thousands of wild pats and panthers 

did quake and tremble at his name. 

^ 4. And it came to pass that David was chosen 
by the peojJe in the river country, to go with the 
wise men of the tribe of Tennessee to the grand 
Sanhedrim, held yeariy in the twelfth month, and 
on the first Monday in the month, at the city of 
Washington, where the wise men from the east, 
firom the west, from the north, and from the south; 
gathered themselves together to consult on the 
welfare of Columbia and her twenty-four tribes. 

^ 5. In those days there were many occupants 
spread abroad throughout the river country : these 
men loved David exceedingly, because he promised 
to give them lands flowing with milk and honey. 

^ 6. And it came to pass in the 54th year afier 
the children of Columbia had escaped from British 
bondage, and on the first month, when Andrew 
and the wise men and rulers of the people were 
assembled in the great Sanhedrim, that David 
arose in the midst of them, saying^ Men and 
brethren, wot ye not that there are many occu- 
pants in the river country on the west border of 
the tribe of Tennessee, who are settled down 
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upon lands belongiiig lo CohunlHa ; now I beteech 
you give unto these men each a portkMi for his 
inheritance, so that his soul may be glad, and he 
will bless you and your posterity. 
. ^ 7. But the wise men £rom the soudi, the south- 
east, the west, and the middle country, arose with 
one accord, and said, Lo I brethren, this cannot be 
done. The thing which our brother David asketh 
is uzyjust ; the like never hath been done in the 
land of Columbia. If we give the lands away, it 
onrust be to the tribe of Tennessee ; so that they 
may deal with the occupants as it may seen^ good 
in their sight This has been the practice in old 
times, and with our fathers, and we will not de- 
part therefrom. Furthermore, we cannot give 
this land away until the warrants are satisfied. 

^8. Behold, when David heard these sayings, 
he was exceeding wroth against the wise men 
and the rulers of the congregation, and against 
Andrew, and made a tow unto the Lord that he 
would be avenged of them. Then John, one of 
the wise men of the tribe of Tennessee, who lived 
at the rocky city, arose in the midst, and said. If 
we give this land unto the occupants instead of 
the tribe, all the occupants in the land of Colum- 
bia will beseech us for lands, and there will be 
none left to pay the debt which redeemed us from 
' bondage; no, not an acre : and this saying pleased 
the wise men and the rulers, and they did accord* 

ingly- 
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*•. Now there were m fliese days wicked 
Med| sons of Belial, to wit : the daytonites, Ae 
Holifiesftes, Burgesdiies, the Everettites, fte Chil- 
tonhesy and the Bartanites, who were of die tribes 
of Maine, MaasadinflettSy Rhode Maud, Kentucky 
and Missoari) and who hated Andrew and hi^ 
fijendi of ciA times, because the children of 
Cdiimbia had chosen Mm to ride over ti^m 
instead of Henry, ^ose surname was Oay, 
whom they desired for their chief ruler. 

^ 10. And lo, when those men saW that David 
was sorely troubled in spirit, they communed one 
with anotiber, and said, Is tins not David £rom 
the river country in the west, who of dd times 
wdfi very valiant for Andrew ta be ruler, and 
wh» perplexed oi£r ranks in- the Sanhedrim, and 
who was foremost in battle . against bur great 
chiefs Henry and John Q. when they were de- 
fiNrted by Andrew ? Now Tristram, whose sur- 
name was Burgess, answered and said. Men and 
brethren, as the Lord liveth it is he. 

"II. Then Daniel, whose surname was Web- 
ster, and who was a prophet of the order of Balaam, 
said, Let us comfort David in^ bis afflictions ; his 
wrath is kindled against Andrew and his friends, 
and against the wise men of Tennessee ; perad- 
venture he will come over to us at the next elec- 
tion to fi^t for Henry against Andrew; and 
Thomas, whose surname was Chilton, said. Thou 
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speaketii wisely ; let what thou sayest be done 
acacordiog to thy words. 

. ** 12« Then Daniel drew nigh unto David and 
said unto him, Wherefore, O my brother, dost thou 
seem sad and sorrowM? Why is thy soul bowed 
dow^n with aiBiction? Hath the hand of the Lord 
smote heavily upon thee? Have famine and 
pestilence destroyed thy land and all thy beloved 
occupants? Or have the wise men and rulers 
been unkind to thee ? I pray thee tell me, and I 
wiU comfort thee. 

^^ 13). And David lifted up his eyes and wept» 
and said, O Daniel ! live for ever. If the wise 
men and rulers had given my occupants the lands 
according to the manner I beseeched them, I could 
have been wise man and chief ruler in the river 
country for life. But if I join the wise men and 
give it to the state of Tennessee, then they will 
share the honour with me, and the council of the 
state of Tennessee will give it to the occupants at 
twelve and one-half cents per acre, and they will 
receive the honour instead of me ; then the people 
of the river country win not have me for their 
wise man and chief ruler forever, and it grieveth 
me sore. 

" 14. And Daniel answered and said unto David, 
Swear unto me that thou and all thy people in the 
river country will come over unto me and fight 
with me at the next election against Andrew and 
his people, in favour of Henry for chief ruler of 
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Coluinbia; then I will help tliee to get the lands for 
thine occupants; and David swore accordingly, 
and there k a league existing between them even 
unto this day. 

** 16. Now there was a man in the river coun- 
try, about the centre way thereof, whose name 
was William. He loved David as he loved his 
own soul; his soul and David's were knit as 
though they were but one ; he was David's chief 
counsellor. When David wept, he wept ; when 
David rejoiced, he rejoiced ; if David bade him 
go» he went ; if David bade him come, he came. 

** 16. So it came to pass when David returned 
from the great Sanhedrim, that William ran and 
fell upon his neck and wept for joy ; then David 
■aid unto him, I have been discomfited in all my 
plans ; I could not get my beloved occupants their 
lands without dividing the honour with the wise 
men of my state, and giving it to the whole tribe 
of the Tennessee ; I wot not but the council 
would give it to them as cheap as I, but it would 
rob me of the honour, and then I cannot be wise 
man and chief ruler for life ; I have therefore 
engaged to forsake Andrew and join the ranks of 
Henry, for the chief ruler over the children of 
Columbia — fpr the wise men of my tribe and the 
friends of Andrew have forsaken me. Wilt thou, 

« 

in whom my soul delighteth, go with me in these 
things? 
"17. And William answered, and said. Where 
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thou goest, I will go ; where thou stayest, I wiD 
stay ; what thou doest, I will do ; and I will have 
none other God but thee — ^when I forsake thee, let 
the Lord forsake me, do as thou wilt. 

" 18. And David said unto William, Draw near 
unto me ; I will counsel thee, for thou art my 
beloved disciple, in whom I am well pleased. Go 
thou through all the river country, and every 
neighbourhood thereof; tell the people I will be 
elected by five thousand votes. As thou art a 
Baptist, they will put trust in thee. 

" 1 9. If thou dost come to a people who knoweth 
thee not, if they are for me, say unto them, be strong 
and valiant on the day of the election ;-^f they are 
against me, say unto them thou art against me 
also— but that thou hast been all through the river 
country, and I will be elected by a mighty host: 
this will terrify them, and they will join me. If 
thou shalt qome to an ignorant people, say unto 
them my adversary is guilty of corruption. If a 
Jackson man approaches thee, say unto him I 
have always been for Jackson. 

**20. If a Clay man encounter thee, then mayest 
thou tell him of the bargain with Daniel. If a 
Baptist greet thee, say unto him I am religiously 
disposed and think highly of the Baptists. If a 
Methodist shall enquire of thee, say untp him* I 
always attend their cs^mp-meetings. If a Cum- 
berland Presbyterian shall call upon thee, say unto 
him I have joined his society. 
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* 31. But be thou circumspect in all things, and 
do not say unto the people that I have franked 
sack bags full of books into the river country, 
against Andrew, at their expense. Thou shalt 
not say unto the people that I have franked 
Hume^s History of England, or a sack of feathers; 
be careful to inform Roland, the High Priest, of all 
these things, so that he may direct the congregation 
accordingly. 

^ 22. Remember now, my beloved disciple, that 
I am thy light and thy life ; I have sent thee big 
coats, bibles, hymn books, and many articles from 
the great Sanhedrim, for thyself and family. I 
will send thee many other things if thou art faithful 
unto the end. Go forth, and the Lord prosper ihee. 

" 23. And William went unto all the river coun- 
try and did according to all that David commanded 
him ; but the people were a stiff-necked genera^ 
tion, and would not agree that David should bring 
Henry to be chief ruler over the children of Co- 
lumbia instead of Andrew ; but with one accord 
said unto William, David hath beguiled us, we 
will desert him and stick to Andrew, who hath 
brought us out of British bondage — and we will 
vote for William, whose surname is Fitzgerald — 
and the people all said. Amen T 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The inhabitants of the Western District t love, 
and shall ever remember with pleasure, notwith- 
standing their propensity for fun and frolic, for 
they are kind, hospitable, and generous; and I 
should be unhappy, if I knew I had written a line 
calculated to wound the feelings of a single indi- 
vidual. My object has been merely to amuse 
myself, — to *'lend a wing to weary time," and 
catch the ^ manners living as they rise." And, if 
this hasty production has the same efiect upon 
others which it has had upon me, many a wan- 
dering exile may, for a moment, be relieved from 
the too sad thoughts of those now far away, — 
many a frightened poor soul may, for a while, 
cease to think of the dreaded chokra, — and many 
an afflicted patient bid farewell, for a time, to the 
blues. Indeed, I should believe any man a queer 
fellow who cannot, in this hotchpotch, find some 
page to his taste. 

During my stay with Colonel Crockett, among 
other things, I asked him how he liked the various 
jests which had been published concerning him. 

«« Oh, d — ^n it," says he, " I don't care— those 
who publish them don't intend to injure me.** 

•* But," says I, " Colonel, what do you think of 
your last commission?" 

MS 
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** What commission ?** 

•• The one which it is reported our worthy pre* 
sklent has given you.'' 

« Well, I don't know what that is." 

*'I perceive from the newspapers," said I, ^that 
in order to quiet the fears of the world, you are 
authorized by the president to mount the Alle- 
ghany, and wring ofl' the tail of the comet, when 
it makes its appearance." He could not help 
smiling, but instantly replied : 

" I'll be d — ^'d, if I had a commission, if I did n't 
wring his tail off." 

Among the various devices used for killing 
game, the following plan, said by some wag to have 
been practised by Colonel Crockett, has in it the 
spice of originality » The wild animals of his dis- 
trict are supposed to take more interest in the 
congressional election than its citizens, from the 
&ct that if the colonel be elected, they have some 
respite. 

During his first terms of service in congress 
they increased rapidly, and are said to have 
prowled about, very much to the annoyance of 
the planters. But great was the consternation 
among their ranks, when it was announced that 
he was defeated : at alt hours might they be seen 
waking their way to the swamps west of the 
Mississippi* The colonel is supposed to have been 
m 00 very good humour at being beaten, and to 
have resolved to vent his ire upon the beefra of bi» 
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.district; and, in order to do this, is supposed to 
have taken along with him his hunting-knife, and 
gone down to the banks of the Mississippi, where 
be planted himself in a path in such a position, 
that he could see at some distance without being 
seen. He had not long occupied this situation 
Twhen an old bear was perceived coming along in 
great haste : the colonel sufiered it to approach 
tolerably near, when, jumping up, he gave a sud- 
den sqtiealy crying out, Tve got yott^ have L Thisr 
'was hardly ever known to fail, and is said to have 
acted like an electric shock ; so killing was its 
e&ct, that before a bear which was thus assailed 
could recover from its surprise, it is generally 
believed that it was nearly butchered. The bear 
being killed and dragged out of the way, the 
colonel had only to squat in his former position 
until another came along. 

Although I have given in this work so large a 
space to hunting stories, I have failed to mention 
a species of hunting very much practised through- ■ 
out the ** far away west," and which is almost ever 
attended with invariable success. I allude to fire 
hunting, or the plan by which deer are killed of 
a night with a gun or rifle — ^which I have some- 
tinges practised, though I abhor it. Yes, gentle 
reader, deer are here killed of a night with a gun, 
very often with a rifle — and the darker the night, 
the better the prospect for suqcess* I have known 
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many a single hunter to kiU five, fldx, and eyen 
•even of a night. 

Fire hunting was unknown in this country ontl 
within some fifty or sixty years, when it was intro- 
duced by Mr. Bumie, who lived among the 
Choctaw Indians. In Virginia it was practised 
before this, but not with the same success. The 
fiicility with which Mr. Bumie killed deer at 
night, infused into the superstitious Indians aiie* 
lief that he was some superior personage, and tint 
he efiected it by means of physic, which is theii 
to kaUmy and solves all their mysteries. He 
delighted for some time in practising upon tkii 
fears — and literally astonished the natives. Hof 
ever, it was revealed — and is now generaflyprffl> 
tised, though prohibited by law. 

To prepare for a fire hunt, it is necessary to gel 
a common fiying-pan, the handle of which ii 
lashed to a board, three or four* inches invidtk 
and five or six: feet long, which is placed on tlie 
shoulder^ and the arm thrown over it, to keepi 
in a horizontal position. The handle being \t^ 
ened, throws the pan several feet behind ik 
hunter, in which there is a light wood fire kindW 
— and he is then ready for a hunt. The light fes 
the fire illuminates a circle, save where the shai)' 
from the head falls, which diverging as it goes J 
is in size considerable. Within this shadow, ll 
huntsman sees and shoots his game, which nrf 
feats itself alone by its eyes, which are red J 
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fiery, from the reflection of the light, and visible 
at «ome distance. The huntsman either walks or 
rides, shoots with the pah on his shoulder, and 
seeks the highland or swamp, or any place where 
he will probably meet with deer. To increase the 
shadow, or x'ange of vision, it is only necessary to 
move the handle horizontally to the right or left, 
which causes the shadow to sweep the segment 
of a circle in any direction you please. The 
danger arising from this species of hunting is, that 
dogs, sheep, horses, and cows, are liable to be 
shot — their eyes presenting an appearance similar 
to that of the deer. The most experienced hunter 
may be deceived by the eyes of a dog or sheep. 
Horses and cows, from the fact that their eyes 
are farther apart, may be distinguished — ^yet many 
of them have been sacrificed to a knowledge of 
this pursuit. 

There is something very striking in viewing a 
walking light, meandering through the woods, 
while shooting upwards it throws around a broad 
lurid glare, and lends to the woods, wherever a 
shadow falls, a gloom far greater than that of the 
night. 

The sight is calculated to have much effect upon 
a human being ; and I cannot reconcile it to my- 
self to see even a deer fall by so treacherous a 
plan — ^treacherous it seems to me, for having lain 
concealed all day in swamps to avoid man— *• 
having rid themselves of dogs, perhaps by a long 
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and weary chase, they move out under cover 
of night to pick their scanty subsistence, or to 
glean nutriment for their tender young. Little 
do they suppose, when all nature is wrapped in 
sleep, that there is an enemy in search of them, 

. so captivating in appearance as to lull asleep all 
fear, all suspicion of injury. They feed — ^tbeir 
beautiful leopard-like young sport in gambols near 
them — occas^nally drawing the flowing teat : a 
flambeau is seen approaching, shedding far and 
wide its broad lurid glare. This is the only object 
seen by them. As the hunter sweeps his circle, it 
flits about, reminding them only of a "marsh's 
meteor lamp," by the light of whiclyso often they 
have cropped the tender herbage, while sporting 
o'er some grassy meadow. Nearer still it ap- 
proaches, — and they gaze with rapture at the 

■ beautiful sight; a redder light bursts forth, and the 
dread crack of a rifle rings through the forest. 
The mother falls, and lies weltering in her blood. 
Her tender infants lick from her wound the crim- 
son fluid as it exudes. They look about — ^they 
see nothing to alarm them. * Tears fill their eyes, 
which only makes them a more prominent mark 
for the huntsman, — and, chained to the spot by the 
magic effects of the light, they there remain, until 
they are offered up as a sacrifice to filial affection* 
I have often heard the question mooted, who 
was the better marksman, the white or red man. 
My observation — ^and I have had man^ opportu« 
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nities of judging — induces me to believe that there 
is no sort of comparison between them. The 
"white man not only shoots with more precision, 
but traces with greater accuracy the various 
aninnals which are hunted to their respective 
places of abode ; perceives things which an Indian 
can never see ; steers his course through the 
wildest forest by signs invisible to other eyes, yet 
still correct, and accomplishes, by means of his 
ingenuity, objects of which an Indian would have 
never dreamed. Among the celebrated hunters 
of « the far-off west. Colonel David Crockett and 
John Bradshaw, of the Western District, are 
most conspicuous. Between them, they have 
killed about fifteen hundred bears, exclusive of a 
proportionate quantity of other game; and I 
therefore think this question must be decided in 
favour of the whites, unless two red hunters can 
be found whose deeds may in some measure com- 
pare to this. 

But let us again return to the colonel — ^for the 
election is coming on, and he must run for cour 
gress. Now do not fancy, I beseech you, that 
since his last defeat he has been altogether idle, 
or that his time has been spent exclusively in 
hunting — ^for, although he has made a very con- 
siderable impression on the wild beasts, he has 
likewise made some impression upon the men, — 
for which a Kentucky boatman can vouch, who 
had the pleasure of meeting with him while m 
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one of Hisqtiirkj humoursi !%» scene is best 
described in the colonel's own language: ^ I had 
taken cAA Betsy," said he, ^ and straggled off to 
the banks of the Mississippi river ; and meieting 
with no game, I didn't like it I felt mighty 
wolfish about the head and cars, and thought I 
woukl spile if I was n't kivured up in sal^ for I 
had n't had a fight in ten days ; and I cum acrost 
a felk>w fioatin' down stream setlin' in the stern of 
his boat fast asleep. Said I, ' Hello^ strax^r! if 
you don't take keer your boat will run away with 
you' — and he looked up; and said he, ^I don't 
vahie you.' He looked up at me slantendicdCT, 
and I looked down upon him slantendicler ; and 
he took out a chaw of turbaccur^ and said he, ^ I 
don't value you that' Said I, *cum adiore, I can 
whip you — I've been trying to git a fight all the 
mornin';' and the varmint flapped his wings and 
erowed like a chicken. « I ris up, shook my mane, 
and neighed like a horse. He run his boat plump 
head foremost ashore. I stood still and sot my 
triggurs, that is, took off my shurt, and tied my 
gaBusses tight round my waist — and at it we 
went. H0 was a right smart koon, but hardly 
a bait for such a fellur as me. I put it to him 
mighty droll. In ten minutes he yelled enough, 
and swore I was a ripstavur. Said I, * Ain't I 
the yaller flower of the forest ? And I am alt 
brimstone but the head and ears, and that's aqua- 
fortis.' • Said he, ' Stranger, you are a beauty: and 
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If I ksoveVt your Bame Fd vole for yon Beoct dae^ 
lion.' Said I, 'I'm that same David Oockott 
YoQ know what Fm made <£ I've got the doaeit 
diootin' rifle, the bett 'coon dog, the biggest tichw, 
and the lufieal rackiDg horse hi the diatiict I 
can kill more lickur, fool more varmintf, and ooel 
oat move men than any man you can find in all 
Kentucky/ Said he, 'Good momin', stranger*--* 
fhok satisfied/ Said I, ^Good mortiin', sir; I ftel 
much better since our meetin';' but after I got 
away a {xece, I said, * Hello, fiiend, don't foi^ 
that vote,' ^ 

Thte sc^M, with some digfat aheration, has been 
attributed I understand to an imaginary-character, 
Colonel WilcUire. This I have not seen. But I 
mi ttniwUling that the hard earnings of Colonel 
Croekett should be given to another. 

I believe I have said nothing of the religious 
opinions of Colonel Crockett, and perhaps I should^ 
as a chapter upon religion would be very appro- 
priately situated in a work of this nature ; but I 
am out of the humour at present, and will only 
observe, that I once heard him, upon being invited, 
refuse to go to meeting ; and the reason he assigned 
was, that he once heard the preacher state posi* 
tively that '' he had seen a sii^ stalk with thirty* 
Areo heads of cabbage on it" 

But since the ooioners defeat for coxiffremt, 
Ifhile we have been regaling ourselves with 
•atidry topies, he came very near making Ws 

If 
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6Sit BelieYing that he did not grow.rich fiiit 
•noagh, he loaded a boat with staves, and sat out 
for New-Orleans. In floatmg down the fiither of 
watersi he one day fell asleep ; and the crew, in 
rounding a point in the river, turned the boat 
bottom upwards. They swam to shore; and 
nothing was seen of the colonel. But when aU 
hope was gone, and diey least expected it, the 
colonel, having examined the curiosities at the 
bottom, was seen loading out I Yes, gentle reader 
** walkii^ the wateis like a thing of life I" Yoa 
know it would have been extremely abmird to 
have drowned himself in a stream whioh he had 
so often toaded. Moreover, it would have tended 
to render fabulous the exploits of which he had 
so often boasted. He was reserved for a fiur 
higher destiny. He had to take aiidther elec« 
tioneering tour, and perform divers and various 
feats. 

In this age of invention, when the power of 
steam is running the worid mad, — ^which is not 
only producing phenomena in mechanics which 
foture ages shall wonder at and admire, but which 
perhaps will yet account for the velocity of the 
comets, and even set the solar system in motion, 
and which, when applied to the mind, gives to the 
tongue a volubility unrivalled — in this state of 
Uiings, I say, with steam^enough, it is not to.be 
wondered at that any man should ms^e a stomp 
speech. I theref<He v?ill not claim fot the cdoiiel 
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tbe {yraiae wfaicfa would .otherwise bo his doe for 
kavii^ often spoken. until his tongue was tired 
perfbnning its offices, — ^until some veteran stumps 
which stood firm as the rock of ages, thaugh the 
inrinter winds of a oei^tury had howled around it» 
^^as fatigued with his; weight ; but I will claun for 
him the ingenuity of having discovered that the 
best way to keep his arguments unanswered, 
ivhen his opponent had commenced a reply, waa 
to intimate to the crowd, that down at a spring 
acme three or four hundred yards hence, they 
would find a little steam, which 8(x>n left bis 
adversary nothing to address but the weary 
dturop to which he had bid adieu. 

No country presents a greater rage for ^ tpip- 

ping on the light fantastic toe," than does the far^ 

away west. Here ^belles and matrons, maids 

and madams," all meet with a suitable partner in 

the other sex. You do not fancy,, gentle reader, 

tfiat they move* with measured steps through a 

gay parterre, or thread the mazy dance in some 

"w^ell-illumined hall ? No. Nor do they listen to 

an Italian band, which warbles the soft airs o£ 

its native country. But with music much more 

sweet — the hanjo — thrummed by some old trusty 

black ; with a hall whose roof is the star-spangled 

firmament, and whose floor is girded by the limits 

of the forest; with forms not screwed into fashion's 

mould, nor feet encumbered with light prunellas, 

they trip the fairy dance. Governed by the repub- 
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Mean maxim, that we are by natufe free and equal, 
llieie it no neoettity for introdoctioiis. And ao 
great is the spirit of acconunodatioo, that they afl 
dance. Whether a lady sdicits a gendemaii, or 
a gentiemaii a lady, is a matter of indiference. 
Nor can this amusement get along altogether 
without steam— for there ever boms a furnace 
bright and ready, from which issoes a sapply wf- 
fieient to keep the ball in motion. 

This is the fitmous bran dance of the west, and 
derives its name from tiie iact that the ground it 
generally sprinkled with the husk of Indian meaL 
Nothing can be mors joyftd anid happy than a 
meeting of this sort. Freed from the tramm^ df 
ftshion, they give loose to all the indulgence of 
innocent mirtlL 

However, when the election came on, Colonel 
Grockett, so &r fit>m beii^ again beaten by two 
votes, was returned by a majority of twenty* 
seven hundred. But he lost a vote which he very 
much regretted. This was the vote of a Dutch* 
man, who said, ^Crockett was a clever fellow, 
and he liked him, but he couldn't vote for him; 
he tell too many tarn bard stories upon de Dutch." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

I HAVE before observed, that there are few mea 
:who possess in the same degree with Colonel 
Crockett the power of gaining men's hearts. And 
die following instance will serve to illustrate my 
remark. 

Colonel Crockett, with a friend, having wan* 
.dered off a distance from home, for the purpose of 
hunting, fell in. with 9ome dozen persons, utter 
strangers, engaged in a spree. Being kindred 
flfnrits, a union was soon formed ; the bottle was 
passed round, and its frequent circulation broij^ht 
about a free interchange of opinions. The elec- 
tion for congress was at hand; and the company 
fell to dissecting the character of each candidate. 
JSeing violently opposed to Colonel Crockett, they 
treated him with much severity. Crockett agreed 
with them in all their denunciations, and was 
among the loudest in abusing Crockett. But as 
the spirit began to operate, the company became 
more noisy, and Crockett's suppressed passion 
began to tire of confinement. While he was 
struggling to keep it down, one of the company 
waxing rather warm in his abuse, jumped up and 
cried out, " 1 wish Crockett was here. I'd send 
him to congress, d — ^n him— I'd kick him so he 
wouldn't know himself." This was more than 

NS 
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ileth and blood could stand. The wish was hardly 
expressed before, to the astonishment ctf" all pre 
sent, Crockett was up with his coat ofi^ in a boxing 
attitude, telling them who he was, and inviting the 
ighc Tin company, thov^ apposed to Crockett^ 
btd become much {leased with the two strai^n 
wliD had joiiied them ; and they immediately inter* 
posed to prevent the fight. The novel situatioii 
in which they were placed, and the unexpected 
and ludicrous mamier in which the coUinon had 
been brou^ about, rendered it an easy matter 
to mstoie harmony. And to make it perpetual 
Crockett invited the company to go with him to 
m neighbouring store, and take a dnnk to better 
Mfoaintanoe; saying that he improved \xpaa 
aoquaintance, and that the longer they knew Um, 
liie better they would like bin. And so it turned 
out; far at the store they remained for some time, 
carouabg and listening to the colonel's anecdotes; 
DBlil, overpowered by his humour and kindness, 
they yielded with a good grace, and swore thaC 
they •* would live or die in defence of CrocketL'* 
The store happened to be a precinct for hddii^ 
elections ; and it was observed by many that of 
the twelve men at one time so violently opposed 
to ban, he lost but a single vote. 

in giving to the public this sketch of the back- 
woods, brief though it may be, I should think I had 
omitted an essential part of my duty were I tofiul 
tomention an itinerant class of gentry, now iden^ 
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tilied with every new country, whose adhrentnm 
are as amnBii^ as tbey aie annoying t» iti 
inhabitanU. I ailode U> the tribe yclept Clock 
PedierSy which term implies shrewdness, intelli* 
geace, and cunning. A pedler^in disposing of a 
clock, feek the same anxiety that a general does 
oa the e^^ of a battle; and dbplays as much 
mind in bringing arguments to support Us wishesi 
as Bonaparte did on the plains of Waterloo in the 
dispoflitioa ot his forces. Tfaeir perseverance is 
«o untiring, and it has been bo often crowned with 
success, that a yankee clock now ^!ace8 every 
cabin throughoot the west. And the backwoods* 
men, even die faalf*horse,haif-alligat(u:breed, when 
boastzag of their exploits, always add, ^i can 
stand any thing but a clock pedler.^ 

Reader, did you ever know a fiaD-blooded yan* 
kee dock pedlerf If not, imagine a tsJl lank 
fellow^ with a thin visage, and «niaii dark giey 
eyes, looking through you at every glance, and 
kavi^ the word trMde written in his every action, 
and you will then have an idea of Mr. Slim. Bui 
to make it clearer, inlagine the same individual, 
with a pedler's wagon, and what he would cali m 
goodcretur, riding where the roads «re smooth, and 
always walking up bill: and, if you will then fill 
up hi3 wagon with yankee clocks, throw in a 
jNkckage or two of horn oooobs^ and give him a 
iiox of cottnierfeit jeweljy , he wiH be ready for $l 
trip. Aye, not only ready for a tripk but rich. 
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And every artick he parte with, will cany witk 
k a lasting impression <rf'tbe ''clock pedter." 
. Slim never trayelled as if bound to any particijt- 
lar placet for he had business with every man he 
mett and had an excuse for calling at every house. 
So that, after passing through a neighbourhood, he 
was perfectly familiar with the pecuniary concerns 
ct every mto in it 

The sun was getting low, when Slim, who was 
travelling the high road, with a perfect knowledge 
that there was a tavern about a mile ahead of him, 
leil it to seek a cabin, which, with a modest but 
retiring aspect, showed itself in the woods at some 
short distance. The smoke floating off from a dirt 
chimney, was mingling with the blue ether ; and the 
children with toud, laughing vc»ces, were playing 
in the yard. , But no sooner did they see the clock 
pedler, than there was a race, each striving to be 
the first bearer of the news, that a gentleman with 
a carriage was coming. 

Slim driving up, halted — and there walked out 
the proprietor of the cabin. 

"Friend, can't you givd a stranger in these 
parts some directions?" 

" 'Bout what, or where ?" 

« 

** Wuh — ^my horse is tired, and I should like 
myself to get a pallet.'' 

^ If you had kept the road about a mile furthbi, 
you would have found a tavern: but if you can 
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jroBgfa it here, do sa My housft is ahrayv open 
to a stranger.'' 

• Slim accepts the inTitatioD, draws the wagon 
into the yard, and whfle rubbuog his ^cretur^ 
down, chuckles to himself, ** I've got that fellow." 

They go to the house, take a little whiskey and 
water, eat supper^ and draw around the fire* 

Sim then makes a dead set to get rid of one of 
Ub clocks. 

•• Sdanger, what's your name ?" 

''Bailies.'' 

^ An' what's yours T" 



** Mr. Bainesi I hay n't diown you my artides 
yet.'^ 

** What sort of articles ?" 

'' I have a fine clock that I could spare, and some 
jewelry, and a few oombs. They would suit your 
daughter there, if they ain't too fine — but as I got 
a great bargain in 'an, I can sell 'em cheap." 

''Jewelry in these backwoods! 'Twould be 
as much out of place on my gal here, as my leadier 
hundng-shirt would be on you. And as for a 
clock, I have a good one — ^you see it there." 

Slim finds a thousand faults with it, knows the 
maker— never did see one <^ that make worth a 
four pence ha'*penny — and winds up with, ^ Now 
let me sell you a clock worth having.'^ 

** No. I have one that answers my purpose." 

"^ Not so bad a b^jnni^g," said Slioi to JiiniseIC 
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Slim then brings out his honit or as lie calls tiiein* 
his tortoise shell combs, and his counterfeit jeweliy, 
all of which he warrants to be ^eauune— over- 
whelms the young lady with compliments upon her 
present appearance, and enlarges upon the many 
additional charms his articles would give her — 
wishes to sell a comb to her mother, who dunks 
one ibr her daughter will be sufficient* ^Your 
daughter, madam I" Slim would never have sus- 
pected her of being old enough to have a daughter 
grown. The mother and daughter begin to see 
new beauties in the pedler's wares. They select 
such articles as they would like to have, and join- 
ing with the pedler, they pour forth on old Baines 
one continued volley of sound argument, setting 
forth the advantages to be derived from the pur- 
chase. The old man seeing the storm that is about 
to burst, collects within himself all his resources, 
and for a long time parries, with the skill of an 
expert swordsman, the various deadly thrusts 
which are made against him. But his opponents 
return to the charge, in no wise discomfited. They 
redouble their energies. With the pedler in front, 
they pour into the old man volley after volley. 
No breathing time is allowed. He wavers — ^&ul- 
ters. Flesh and blood can't stand every tiling* 
And, as a wall before some well-directed battery, 
his resolution grows weak — ^for a moment totters— 
then falls, leaving a clear breach. Through this 
be pedler enters ; and having disposed of tWo 
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tortoise shell combs^ and a little doubh refined 
Jewelry^ the women retire from the field of action, 
and the pedler, taking advantage of the prostrate 
ccmdition of his adversary,- again reiterates the^ 
defects in his clock, and coBclades with, ^ Now 
let me sell yon one cheap." 

** No, I'll be d— d if you do," says Baines. 
({leader, the only apology for this oath is, 
'would you not have sworn under the same cir- 
cumstances ?) 

Slim disappears, but soon returns bearing in his 
arms a yankee wooden clock. Baines looks thun* 
der-struck. ; 

** Let me put it up." 
*' No, it's no use." 

" I know that. I don*t want you to buy it* I 
only want to put it up." 

Still asking permission, yet having it denied. 
Slim is seen bustling about the room, until, at the 
end of the dialogue, his wooden clock having 
encroached upon the dominions of an old family 
time-piece, is seen suspended with all the beauty, 
yet bold eflfrontery, of a yankee notion — ^while the 
old family time-piece, with a retiring yet conscious 
dignity, is heard to cry out, " Oh tempora ! Oh 
mores !" And concludes her ejaculations by thun- 
dering anathemas against this modem irruption of 
the Goths. » 

. . Slim having accomplished so muoh, draws 
afound the fire, and soothes the old man by dis- 
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mmmg the quality of hit hnxL Bainet begioB U 
ga iDto the minutiflB of hit tunoiog opentiaiis» and 
the clockt ttrike nine. 

** Now jutt notice the tent of my clock* Dtxift 
you tee the difference 7" 

^ A man may buy land here &I a dollar an acre.* 

^ I like alwmy t to tee in a house a good time- 
piece ; it tellt nt how the day pastea." 

"« Wife, hadn't we better kill thai fae^ m the 
morning f 

** Did you notice that ckck of mine had m look- 
ing«glatt in itf 

Baines propotet to go to bed. Slim ahnrft 
liket to retire early ; and, going to his apartment, 
cries out, ^ Well now, old man, buy that clock. 
You can have it upon your own terms. Think 
about it, and give me an answer in the moniii^.'' 

"^ What do I want with the clock i*" 

** Oh, you can have it upon your own terms. 
Besides a man of your appearance ought to haire 
a good clock. I would n't have that rotten thing 
of yours. Did you notice the diflSerence when diey 
were striking?" 

Baines going to his room, sa^ ^'No, FB be shot 
if I buy it" 

Soon the house becomes quiet Slim coHects his 
scattered ferces, and makes preparation for a 
renewal of the attack in the morning. The daugh* 
ter dreams of tortoise sheU combs and jowriry. 
tke mother, fimn Slim^ oompliment, believes lus^ 
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self both young uid beauttfid. And die old anun 
nerer tarns over but the comers ids. dock prick 
him in the side. 

Morning comes, and with its first li^t SKm rises, 
feeds his ^ cretur,** and meeting witt^ Mr. Baines, 
makes many inquiries after liis health, etc. ; pro* 
fesses to be in a hurry, and concludes with, ** WeU^ 
as I must now leave, what say you about the clocW 

« Why, that I don't want it** 

Slim bolts into the chamber, where the ladietf 
are scarcely dressed, after whom he makes many 
inquirief^ — ^then jumps into a chair, and sets both 
clocks to striking, ridicules the sound of the old 
man's, and commences the well-formed attack of 
the last night, which he keeps up for nearly an 
hour, only interrupted by the repeated striking of 
ihe clocks. 

They then take a fog-cutter, eat breakfast, Had 
Slim returns to the charge. The old man is utterly 
confounded. Slim see» his advantage, follows him 
over his^rm, every part of which he admires, and 
which only supports his argument, that a man so 
well fixed ought to have a good clock. They return 
to the house, take a little more whiskey and water, 
and Slim i» struck with the improved appearance 
of the room. His clock sets it off. 

Slim, clapping Baines by the shoulder, ** Well 
now, old gentlemen, let me sell you the clock" 

•*But what shaD I do wHh mine T** 

«0h, ni buy that What do you ask for if f* 
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' ^ It ought to be worth ten dollars." 

: « Mine cost me forty doUara — butgiyeme 

to boot, and it's a trade." 

" Well, I belieye— No, I won't haye it" 

^ My dear fellow, my clock is fastened up now. 
Besides, you haye made me waste all day here — 
you ought to take it" 

Baines does not exactly see bow that is — hesi- 
tates — and Slim proceeds to take down the old 
^lock. It is all oyer now, the moQ(ey is paid, aqd 
Slim is soon ready to leaye — ^but, before going out 
he remarks, *' It would be as well to leaye the old 
clock here, as I shall be back in a day or two •" 
Slim then mounts his wagon and driyes off: and 
methinks I can see the rueful countenance of 
Baines, while gazing at the wagon until it disap- 
pears. His thoughts I leave to the imagination of 
my reader. 

About three years after the happening of thi9 
eyent, in passing along, I chanced to call upon Mn 
Baines. After being seated a few minutes, said I, 
** Stranger, how came you with a yankee clock 
in these wild woods ?" 

*^ Qh, confound the clock," said he, and narrated 
the above story, showing at the same time his old 
clock, which, as yet, had never been called for. 

Colonel Crockett being elected, we have to 
transfer him from the wilds of the forest, where 
his only aim was to compass the ingenuity of wild 
beasts, or master them in deadly struggle, to a 
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4oene which* required him 'at cMice to foi^t all 
former recollections, and enter upon the perform* 
ance of new duties. We should not, therefore, 
Wonder, if the character which had been thus idly 
thrown aside, should in some inadvertent moment 
leap forth, and for an instant claim the ascendency* 
Nor shoudd it be a matter of detraction, if it had 
asserted its rights, and claimed for itself entire 
supremacy. For, though opinions may change 
with the wind, the features of a man's character 
are too deeply stamped, to be altered at will. 
' So much rubbish has been thrown over the 
character which I have attempted to trace, that I 
fear that it appears like an object seen throdgh a 
dark fog, rather indistinct — ^its outlines are not 
clearly perceptible. I must therefore be pardoned, 
while, for au instant, I set it forth in a clearer light 
. To analyze the mind of Colonel Crockett, and 
assign the motives which have prompted him to 
do those particular acts which have given him so 
much notoriety, must fall to the lot of some philo* 
sopher. For myself, I do not feel disposed to dip 
as deeply in metaphysics as would be requisite to 
give this matter a fair elucidation. But I take 
great pleasure in bearing testimony to the high 
natural endowments of this gentleman ; for I ^ve 
never seen a character, strip it of all adventitious 
circumstances, which I could take more pleasure 
in beholding. Precluded by necessity, from all 
jotercQurse with booluK--*8hut out by oircumstaoce^; 
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Hits Iftta yeuv, firom that species of toeiety ^irindb 
idone oouM have benefited hii»— 4ie k really 

and yet, at the same tune, a fine specimen of 
Imman nature. 

Many men without the advantages of '^ducatioii, 
have been great ; but it was reserved for the gen* 
tieman whose character I have attempted to 
sketch, bereft of fortune, of education, and of Aft 
advantages of society, to be taken wild frcnn the 
woods, and transferred to the floor of a legUative 
hall. And yet in Col<Hiel Crockett, in this charac- 
ter, notwithstanding all his eccentricity, we &d 
many of those traits which, of themselves, ennoble 
and add lustre to our race. What spring of action, 
other than generoiRty the most pure, could have 

often mduced him to breast the storms of vnnteiv 

• 

and force his way through heaps of dnftad snow, 
to supply the wants of some poor fiuni^ed family, 
dependent upon the precarious subsistence of 
hunting, as all families must be, who first make 
war with the forest. Was there another nKytive, 
for having often rescued from the bands of an 
officer, by his own means, the bed of a widowed 
woman with helpless children ? Was there an- 
otiier motive, for having often, with his hard eanh 
bgs, purchased a blanket for a suffering soldier! 
What spring of action, other than a hi^ and 
noble daring of soul, could have often prompted 
him, at ^ thoughtful hour of midnight, when 
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4aibos<»ned deep in a forest, to peril his life fer 
^e sake of a dog — ^for the sake of that faithiid 
^imal which could make no requital? Here 
.there was no approving voice of the world to 
^urge him on — ^no loud acclamation of a crowd to 
•stimulate to action. 

-: Many a spirit will dare do a deed in the face 
pf the world, which rather than do when aloQS, 
finseen, and apart from assistance, it would crouch 
imd fawn like a guilty thing. But, methinks, it is 
ionly in a. moment of this sort that the liigh and 
lofty attributes of our nature exhibit themselves 
BS the true gift of that Being afler whom we were 
fasdiioned. There are many persons who will 
look upon these traits of character as mere acts 
0( folly ; but to them nature has indeed been poor. 
They never felt her more generous impulses. We 
need not, therefore, wonder, when this character 
has been assailed, that presses have 'been closed 
to his vindication, and that torrents of abuse, which 
few in this world are able to withstand, have often 
burst upon him in all their fury. Notwithstanding 
this, I do not mean to be understood as saying 
that Colonel Crockett is entirely fit for the station 
which he has often filled tliyough the kindness of 
his constituents; for the necessary qualifications 
of a representative are various and many, and we 
^ely fimd them combined in the same individual ; 
yet, 30 far as the most perfect frankness of manner, 
an independence of which few can boast, and an 

OS 
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iMoesty of purpose which no one doobte, ate ccni' 
adered Tequititet» Cokmel Crockett is qualified m 
an eminent degree. When one soddenly chai^;e8 
the iaith which for a loi^ time he has professed, 
and is benefited by the change, we may attiibote 
to him some improper motive ; but if by changiiig 
he sacrifices every thing, we must believe it the 
effect of principle, and there is nothing left al 
which even envy can caviL y\ta was the case 
with him ; but in conversing on the suli^ect, be 
kvf^ and says, ^ I have never changed. I tfaiiA 
B0W as I did when I started, but Jackson has 
tamed round." **IhadraikerbepoUticaifydamned 
ikon kypocritically immortalized/* is a sentiment 
which would have honoured a far more erudite 
society than that of the backwoods; and those 
gentlemen who have supported its author have the 
pleasure of knowing that their votes were confer* 
red on one whose intentions at least were honest. 
To test the worth of a man, strip him of the aed 
dental advantages which fortune may have given 
him ; and, pursuing that plan, how few would be 
found superior to the subject c^ this brief sketch. 
To a person who, like myself, could never behold 
the magic which gave to a man character merely 
because he was rich, or because he v^as descended 
from some proud family, it is pleasant to contem* 
plate one rising superior to fortune, and possessing 
at the same time the ennobling virtoids of our raoOt 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

CoLoiixi. Crockxtt was no dcNibt h^My gratis 
fied by the result of the election. His triumph 
'vras a forcible proof of the power of native intel* 
lect stripling against c^^qposing circtmostances; 
«nd, anticipating much j^asure in the boundless 
field of enterprise whidh lay before him; in the 
TTUiter of 1827 he emerged from the w^ woods 
and occu{»ed a seat in congress. Unacquainted 
mth forms, and a stranger to etiquette, his ap- 
pearance gave rise to much amusement. But 
few' persons ventured mcnre than ^once to entertain 
4lieimielve8 at hi* expense. Though rude in speech, 
bis repartee never ftiled of its object. The noto- 
liety ^icbfae had obtained from several speeches 
stxade before he reached Washington, rendered 
htm ccmspicuous as an original, and kiduced almost 
every person to seek ius society. 

But in order to keep up the thread of my nap> 
rative, it will be necessary to accompany him on 
his journey from his residence to Washington 
City. " When I left home," said he, « I was 
bappy^ devilish^ and full of fun. I bade adieu to 
my friends, dogs, and rifle, and took the stage, 
^wrhere I met widi much variety of character, 
end' amused myself when my humour prompted. 
Being fiiesh from the feackliftx>ds,* my stories 
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•oiased my compsmonnt and I passed my Ixiiie 
pleasantly. When I arrived at Raleiglt the wea- 
ther was cold and rainy, and we were all dull and 
tiled ; and upon going in the tavern, where I was 
an entire stranger^ I did not feel more comfortabte, 
for the room was crowded, and the crowd did not 
give way that I might come to the fire. I felt so 
mean from being jolted in the stage, I thou^t I 
kad rather %ht than not : and I was rooting my 
way to the fire, not in a good humour, when s^ne 
lellow sta^^ered up towards me, and cried out, 
« Hurrah for Adams/ Said I, < Stranger, you had 
better hurrah for hell, and praise your owa 
country.' 

^ Said he, ^ And who are you?* 

^ * I'm that same David Crockett, fi^esh firwn ibe 
Jl>ackwoods, half-horse, half-alligator, a little touched 
with the snapping-turtle ; can wade the Mississdppi» 
leap the Ohio, ride upon a streak of li^tning, and 
idip without a scratch down a honey locust ; can 
whip my weight in wild cats, — and if any gentle- 
man pleases, for a ten dollar bill, he may throw in 
a panther, — ^hug a bear too close for c(»nfi>rt, and 
eat any man opposed to Jackson.' 

^ While I was telling what I could do," said the 
colonel, *^ the fellow's eyes kept getting larger and 
larger, until I thought they would pop out. I 
never saw fellows loot as they all did. They 
cleared the fire for me, and when I got a lit^ 
warm^ I looked abottt» hut my Adams mau was 
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gooB.^ I aaked Coksnel Crockett if he bad ever 
OBed the above expressicms before? He said, 
^ Never ; that he Mi demtUh^ and they all popped 
iBlD his head at the time ; and that he shcHild 
never have thought of them again if tfiey had vtt 
gone the roands of all the papers.'' 

"^ At Ralei^," ccmtmues the colonel, "^ I became . 
pretty vireU acquainted, and left there tor Petenn 
¥urg, Va^ virhere happening to get hold of a 
nrwspaper, the first thing I saw viras a pieee 
headed ' Hero of die West/ giving an accoont of 
my visit to Raleigh. I discovered that it was a 
source ci much amosement ; and, not wishing to 
be known, I determined to obey one of oar back- 
woods sayings, * Lay low and keep dark, stranger, 
and frehapB you'll see some fun;' And so I did ; 
for I never let any body know who I was until I 
got to Washington." 

An anecdote is related as having happened to 
die colonel somewhere on his route, which par- 
takes strongly of originality. While at dinner, at 
gome public bouse, where the waiters were very 
officious in their services, and extremely pohte to 
the colonel, handing to him every diing on the 
table,' among other things they pressed him to 
take some chicken; he declined, begging ihem 
« if they cared any thing for him to take it away, 
for that he had been fed upon chickens until he 

was nearly feathered." 

. He arrived at Waatiington, and had been ttere 
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but a abort time, when he received a note invhipg 
him to dioO with the president UnaccustolDed 
to finrnuility, he did not exactly coin|ttefaend bs 
meaning, and required of a friend an explanatioD^ 
which was cheeriiilly given ; and who also beii^ 
invited, tendered his services to go i^th the colo- 
nel and introduce hin). This was done accordingly, 
and propriety of action marked liis behaviour. I 
was much struck with his simplicity of mannerin 
narrating to me this event *^ I was wild from the 
backwoods," said he, ^ and 1 did n't know nothing 
about eating dinner with the big folks of our cooor 
try; and how should I, having been a hunter aU 
my life ? I had eat most of my diimers upon a 
log in the woods, and sometimes no dinner at aH. 
I knew whether I ate dinner with the president or 
not, was a matter of no consequence, for my con- 
stituents were not to be benefited by it. I dii 
not go to court the president, for I was opposed 
to him in principle, and bad np favours to ask at 
his hands. I was afraid, however, I should be 
awkward, as I was so entirely a stranger to 
fiishion ; and in going along, I resolved to observe 
the conduct of my friend, Mr. Yerplanck, and to 
do as he did ; and I know,** said he, *^ that I did 
behave myself right well.'' 

The colonel's originality of character induced 
some person to write a humorous yet.felse ac- 
count of this dinner scene, which could never 
have been believed by any person who knew !#• 
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Jbot which the colonel thought proper to deny, a« 
it i¥a& used to his prejudice by his enemies; 

The account alluded to is here inserted, and 
^^th it the certificates which go to disprove it« 
The colonel is supposed to have returned from 
IVashington, after the first winter, and to be at a 
house-raising among his constituents, where, to 
their numerous inquiries relative to his visit to 
^Washington, he gives the following account : 

« The first thing I did,** said Davy, « after I got 
to Washington, was to go to the president's. I 
stepped into the president's house — ^thinks I, who's 
aieard ? If I did n't I wish I may be shot. Says 
I, * Mr. Adams, I'm Mr. Crockett, from Tennes- 
see.' * So,' says he, * how d'ye do, Mr. Crockett^ 
and he shook me by the hand, although he know'd 
I went the whole hog for Jackson. If he did n't 
I wish I may be shot. Not only that, but he sent 
me a printed ticket to dine with him. I've got it 
in my pocket yet. (Here the printed ticket was 
exhibited for the admiration of the whole com* 
pany.) I went to dinner, and I walked all round 
the long table, looking for something that I liked. 
At last I took my seat just beside a fat goose, and 
I helped myself to as much of it as I wanted. But 
I had n't took three bites, when I looked away up 
the table at a man they called Tashj (attache.) 
He was talking French to a woman on t'other 
side of the table. He dodged his head and she 
dodged her's, and then they got to drinking wine 
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•ercm the table. But wben I looked back ngm, 
my plate wai gone, gooee and all. So I jist east 
my eyes down to t'other end of the table, and sure 
enough, I seed a white man walki^ off with 
my plate, I tayt, * Hello, mister, bring back my 
plale.' He fetched it back in a hony, as yon may 
think ; and when he set it down hefyre me, liow 
do yott think it was ? Licked s» clean as nqr 
hand. If it was n't I wish I may be shot Sajv 
he, * What will you have, sir?' And says t • You 
Boay well say that, after stealing my goose/ And 
he began to laugh. Then, says I, * Mister, laugh 
if you please Tbut I don't half like sich tricks upoo 
travellers.' I then filled my plate with bacon and 
greens ; and whenever I looked up or down the 
table, I held on to my plate with my left hasd. 
When we were all done eating, they cleared 
every thing off the table, and took away the table- 
cloth. And what do you think ? There was 
another cloth under it. If there was n't I wish I 
may be shot. Then I saw a man coming along 
carrying a great glass thing, with a glass handle 
below, something like a candlestick. It was stuck 
full of little glass cups, with something in them 
that looked good to eat. Says I, * Mister, bring 
that thing here.' Thinks I, let's taste them first 
They were mighty sweet and good — so I took 
six of 'em. If I didn't I wish I may be shot" 



J 
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. jOftrreipoiufeiice between Mr. Crockett W* Tetim$9et^^ 
Mr. Clark of Kentticky, and Mr. Verplanck of 
NeW'Yorky all three members of the Home of 
Hepresentatives. 

H0U8B OP ReFSI8E1TTAT1TSS» \ 

Juniary 3d, 1899. { 

• Dear Sir— Forbearance ceases to be a virtue, 
"when it is construed into an acquiescence in falser 
hoods, or a tame submission to unprovoked insuha* 
I have seen published and republished in various 
papers of the United States, a slander, no doubt 
characteristic of its author, purporting to be an 
account of my first visit to the president of the 
nation. I have thus long passed the publications 
alluded to with silent contempt. But supposing 
that its republication is intended, as in its origin it 
evidently was, to do me an injury, I can submit to 
it no longer, without calling upon gentlemen who 
were present to do me justice. I presume, siiy 
that you have a distinct recollection of what passed 
at the dinner alluded to ; and you will do me the 
favour to say, distinctly, whether the enclosed 
publication is not false. I would not make this 
appeal, if it were not that like other men I have 
enemies, who would take much pleasure in mag- 
nifying the plain rusticity of my manners into the 
most unparalleled grossness and indelicacy. I have 
never enjoyed the advantages which many havt 
Hbused ; but I am proud to hope, that your answer 
will show that I have never bo far proatttvufefd thi 

p 
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humble advantages I do enjoy, as to act the part 
attributed to me. An early answer is requested. 
I am, sir, most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

DAVID CROCKETT, 
Hon. Jaxxs Clask, of Ey. 

A similar request to the above, was communi- 
cated to the Hon. Mr. Verplanck, of New- York. 

Wasrxnqtoh Citt, Jan. 4, 1829. 

Dear Colonel — In your letter of yesterday, you 
requested me to say, if the ludicrous newspaper 
account of your behaviour when dining with the 
president, which you enclosed to me, is true ? 

I was at the same dinner, and know that the 
statement is destitute of every thing like truth. I 
sat opposite to you at the table, and held occa- 
sional conversation with you, and observed nothing 
in your behaviour but what was marked with the 
strictest propriety. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES CLARK, 
Col. D. Ceockbtt. 

WASHnroToir, Jan. 4, 1829. 

Dear Sir — I have already several times antici- 
pated your request, in regard to the newspaper 
account of your behaviour at the president's table, 
as I have repeatedly contradicted it in various 
companies where I heard it spoken o£^ I dined 
there in company with you at &e time alluded to^ 
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mni had| I recollect, a good deal of coDvenation 
with you. Your behaviour there was, I thoughtt 
perfectly beccHning and proper; and I do not 
recollect or believe that you said or did any thing 
resembling the newspaper account. 
I am yours, 

. GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 

Col. Cbockett. 

That Colonel Crockett should have had to pro- 
duce certificates of hfs behaviour, is certainly a 
novel circumstance, but tends much to prove how 
various were the attacks, and how wanton the 
abuse which was heaped upon him. So much 
use was made by his enemies in his own district, 
of the above publication, that justice to himself 
induced him unwillingly to appear before the pub- 
lic, in order to vindicate himself from so ridiculous 
a charge. His rusticity of manner, blended with 
great good hunK>ur, frequently gave rise to much 
fun. He was ever the humorous hero of his own 
story, and defended himself from the sallies of his 
acquaintances with so much pertinacity, that no 
time, no place, not even the pomp of wealth, nor 
the pride of name, could awe him into silence, 
when jocosely assailed. The following circum- 
stance is a forcible proof of this remark. " After 
the dinner was over," said the colonel, " I, widi 
the remainder of the company, retired to the 
famous ' East Room.' I had drank a glass or two 
of wine, and felt in a right good humour, and w#a 
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ndkiqg about gazing at the fbrnitive^ and at tfaa 
fpieiMlid compaDy with which it was SMl 1 
aoliced that many peraonB obserred me ; and just 
ft that time, a young gentleman stepped up to ma 
and said, ' I presume, sir, you are from the bactt 
woods?* 

** Yes sir.** 

^ A friend whispering to me at the time, sud it 
^as the president's son ; and as I had never been 
introduced to him, I know'd he wanted to have, 
some fun at my expense, because, after I spoke the 
first word, you might have heard a fin drop. All 
was silence. So I thought I would keep it up* 
Mr. A. then asked me, < What were the amuae-^ 
meats in the backwoods.' 
. ** Oh," said I, " fun alive there. Our people are 
all divided into classes, and each class has a par- 
ticular sort of fun; so a man is never at a lo9i^ 
because he knows which class he belongs to.^ 

*"How is thatr " saidMr. A. 
. * We have four classes," said I, ^ in the baok« 
woods. The first class have a table with some 
green truck on it, and it's got pockets ; and they 
knock a ball about on it to get it into the pockets," 
(billiard table,) ^ and they see a mighty heap of 
fim. They are called the quality of our country, 
but to that class I don't belong." 

* Then there is the second class," said L ^ They 
take their rifles and go out about sunrise, and put 
up a board with a black spot on iti about a huiib^ 
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^died yards off, and they shoot firom rooming 
jiigfat for any thing you please. They see m 
mighty heap of fun too ; and I tell you what, I am 
mighty hard to beat as a second rate hand in that 
class." 

" The third class," said I, " is composed of our 
little boys. They go out about light with their 
bows and arrows, and put up a leaf against a tree, 
and shoot from morning till night for persimonsi 
or whortleberries, or some such thing ; and they 
see a mighty heap of fun too." 

*'But the fourth class," said I, ''oh, bless me I 
they have fun. This is composed of the women, 
and all who choose to join them. When they 
want a frolic, they just go into the woods and 
scrape away the leaves, and sprinkle the ground 
with corn bran, and build some large light wood 
fires round about, raise a banjo, and begin to dance. 
May be, you think they don't go their death upon 
a jig, but they do, for 1 have frequently gone there 
the next morning, and raked up my two hands full 
of toe nails." 

" By the time," says the colonel, "I had finished 
giving an account of pur amusements, the whole 
house was convulsed with laughter, and I slipped 
off and went to my lodgings." 

I asked him, what prompted him to tell the 
above storv? 

He said, that "most persons believed every 
thing which was said about the backwoods, and 

PI 
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he thought ho would teU a good ttoiy while he wbm 
At it Besides,** said he, ** the object in questioniiig 
«ie at such a place was to confuse me, and laugh 
at my simpUeity, and I thought I would humour 
the thing." 

The above scene gave rise to much amusement, 
and ceiiBideriDg tiie company in whose presence 
it occurred, it is certainly without a parallel. And 
nothing could give a more forcible proof of the 
most perfect independence of character — ^perfectly 
at home in the presence of a president, fiMreign 
ministers, senators, congress-men, and the pdisfa^ 
ladies of Washington City. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

As a member of congress, Colonel Crockett was 
ever at his post, faithful and assiduous in his atten* 
tion to the wel&re of his constituents ; and his 
great personal popularity rendered him a valua* 
ble representative to his district. He who oon- 
Isumes most time, and makes most noise, is rarelj 
a serviceable member. But he attends to the 
interests of his constituents, who, without wasting 
time in idle declamation, is ever at his post, voting 
upon all subjects which in any manner affect the 
people of his district. A political life of this nature 
would merely form a tissue of dry details, unin^ 
teresting and unnecessary, save as a work of 
reference. 

• Although possessed of many requisites for a 
representative, it is not his political life which has 
given him so much notoriety, but his talent for 
humour and originality. As a boon companion, no 
one stood higher than Colonel Crockett ; and his 
conduct has been often characterised by acts of 
generosity, which reflect much credit upon him as 
a man, and lustre upon the state of society in 
which he originated. Few pers<His, with the same 
means, have ever performed more acts of kind- 
ness, and still fewer with so perfect a disregard to 
dl fiiture recompense. Were it )MK>per» t}ie8i 
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rraiarks might be illostrated by private anecdotei^ 
which would place the character of Coloziel 
Crockett in a very fair light. It has become cush 
toroary in the common publications of the day; to 
snake every backwoodsman rant and rave in 
uncouth sayings, and in new coined words, diffi- 
cult of pronunciation. This being done, the cha* 
racter is finished, and the hero turned loose as a 
genuine son of the wild woods. Nothing can 
argue a greater ignorance of the true character 
of a backwoodsman, than a sketch of this nature* 
I have before remarked, that so far from this being 
true, they express themselves in the simplest lan« 
guage possible. The most extravagant ideas they 
clothe in the simplest words, and delight us by 
quaintness of expression and originality of concep* 
tion* If there be any one distinguishing feature in 
their character, it is a generosity and nobleness of 
soul, seldom met with in a more polished society. 
Did I want a friend who would stick by me 
through all the trials of adversity in life, give me 
a backwoodsman, a stranger to form and fashioni 
who, uncorrupted by intercourse with the world, 
has held communion only with his own heart, and 
worshipped Grod only in the beauty of nature. 
Though their rusticity may often give rise to 
amusement, yet there is a high and lofty bearing 
in their deportment. They have been so long 
companions with danger, that they become stran- 
gers to fear. They have nothing to conceal, am) 
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are consequently frank in their manners. It woidd: 
be difficult to hire an inhabitant of a polished city 
to d^ what a backwoodsman first did from necea* 
sity, and habit afterward renders familiar. To 
sleep in the wild woods apart fix)m assistance, with 
V no music save the hungry howling of the beasts of 
the forest, and to cross rivers iirfiose depth is xxn* 
known, at all seasons of the year, form but smaU 
items in the life of a baekwoodsmaa. To me it. 
^eems, that a determined purpose of mind is a 
part of their character. Often have I been struck 
with their fearlessness, upon seeing them in the 
most inclement season ride their horses into a 
stream, careless of its depth or bidden dangers, 
and force their way across. 

In sketching the life of Colonel Crockett, we 
find so much levity, good sense, good humour» 
and such a propensity for fiin, that his character 
i? often seen in diflerent lights. Yet, I think, anjr 
person may recc^ise the original from the picture 
drawn. The following circumstance shows a sin- 
gular conception of ideas. 

During the colonel's first winter in Washington, 
a caravan of wild animals was brought to the city 
and exhibited. Large crowds attended the exhi* - 
bition ; and, prompted by common curiosity, one 
evening Colonel Crockett attended. 

" I had just got in," said he : " the house was 
yery much crowded, and the first thing I noticed 
yru$ two wild cats in a cage. Some Jacquaintaace. 
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afked me * if they were like the wild cats in the 
beckwoodsr and I was looking at them, when 
one turned over and died. The keeper ran up 
and threw some water on it Said I, * Stranger, 
you are wasting time. My looks kills them things ; 
and you had much better hire me to go out here, 
or I wiD kill every varmint you've got in your 
cararan.' While I and he were talking, the tioos 
began to roar. Said I, *I won't trouble the 
American lion, because he is some kin to me, but 
turn out the English lion — ^turn him out — ^tum him 
out — I can whip him for a ten dollar bill, and the 
zebra may kick occasionally during the fight' 
This created some fun ; and I then went to another 
part of the room, where a monkey was riding a 
pony. I was looking on, and some member said 
to me, * Crockett, don't that monkey favour Gene- 
ral Jackson ?' « No,' said I, * but I'll tell you who 
it does favour. It looks like one of your boarders, 

Mr. , of Ohio.' There was a loud burst of 

laughter at my saying so ; and, upon turning round, 

I saw Mr. , of Ohio, within about three feet 

of me. I was in a right awkward fix ; but I bowed 
to the company, and told 'em, < I had either slan« 

dered the monkey, or Mr. , of Ohio, and if 

they would tell me which, I would beg his pardon.' 
The thing passed off; and next morning, as I was 
walking the pavement before my door, a member 

came up to me, and said, * Crockett, Mr. ^ 

of Ohio, is going to challenge you.' Said I, * Well, 
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tell him I am a fighting fowl. I 'spose if I am 
ehallenged I have the right to choose my wea- 
pons V' * Oh yes/ said he. ' Then tell him/ said 
I, * tliat I will fight him with bows and arrows.' " 
There was another circumstance occurred while 
Colonel Crockett was in Washington, which goes 
fiir to show how perfectly a stranger to every 
thing like feshion he is. A young gentleman of 
"worth and respectability had been paying his 
addresses to a daughter of Colonel Crockett; and 
having obtained her consent, wrote to her father 
in Washington^ requesting his permission that 
they might be married. The colonel, approving 
the match, wrote in answer to his letter the 
following laconic reply : 

Dear Sir : 

I received your letter. Go ahead. 

DAVID CROCKETT." 

I have never known a character more free from 
restraint under all circumstances, or more truly 
independent, than Colonel Crockett. After the 
adjournment of congress, the colonel returned 
home ; and he who but a short time before had 
been mixing with the fashion of our own and of 
foreign countries, and representing a district com- 
posed of seventeen counties, in the congress of 
one of the first nations upon earth, n^gbf then be 
found with a hoe or plough, labouring for the 
subsistence of his fiunily. What a beautiful com- 
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mentary it his decdon upon our TepobHcan ij 
tatkMM I Not only a proof that the power of our 
inititiitions is derived directly from the people, 
but what an example of the easy access of the 
humblest individual to the highest offices within 
the gift of our goTemmmt*— that he, whom the 
satellites of a regal government would despise for 
his poverty-^th&t he, whose dafly labour in the 
field was required to provide the necessaries of 
life for a family— that he, entirely uneducated^ 
should, because the people willed it, be called 
upon to represent persons of wealA, of Camily 
influence, and of education : not a greater maiit 
of their power, than that he whom our senate had 
degraded, should be chosen by the peqple to pre^ 
side over the same body. 

In attending to the duties of his farm, and in 
hunting, when the season permitted. Colonel 
Crockett spent his time between the meetings of 
congress. Having gathered in his corn, and pro^ 
vided for the wants of his family, the time drew 
near for him to return to Washington. For a 
change of scenery, he detennined to take the 
steam-boat as far as Wheeling, and, accompanied 
by several friends, he went down to Mill's Point 
for that purpose. There they had to wait some 
time for a boat. There was likewise a youz^ 
gentleman present, who was waiting to go down 
the river. At length a boat appeared, desc^idiiig 
the river. The young gentleman raised a ^gjlaei 
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and hallooed* bnt^ all in vain. Thfi boat swept 
graoefuOy by, he^dl^ss of his cries. Cdonel 
CrociEett having witnessed the scene, and seeing 
the situation of the young man, ttirned to hin>«- 
** Stranger, do you know what I would have done 
with thatboat if I had been ih your ptaoe ?" 

** No. What could you have done' t^ 
^ « Well, HI tell you what I'd have done. I 
would just have walked right on board of her^ 
taken her by iJbe billj and have dipped her under* 
D — D 'em, diey are all afraid of noe upta Aese 
waters, but they doo^ know you* You'll see when 
I speak to them if they dorftobey me.** 

It was bnt a yhort time before a boat was seen 
struggling up against the current The colonel 
raised his flag, and upon nearing^the point where 
he stood, the boat curved beautifully round, and in 
a few moments was lying at the shore waiting for 
her passenger. The colonel ^^eeing the young 
man said, '^Stranger, didn't I tell you so. Yoo 
see they are afraid of me." Colonel Crockett had 
become so notorious^ that the boats were all anxp 
ious to get him as a passenger. He was an inei^ 
haustible fountain of fun to every company in 
which h0 happened to be thrown. 

During their passage up the river, a nnall cmw 
pany had assembled around the colonel at te 
bow of the boat ; and while there the machinery 
got out of order, and the boat began to go along 
with the current 
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** Heave anchor,** cries the captain. 

« Hold,** cries Crockett *.* Pay me for the wood 
you would bum, and I will get out and tow her 
up ; and for double price, I will take her over the 

folk.** 

He then went on to Washington, where he 
remained until congress adjourned. 

Colonel Crockett's term of service having ex- 
pired, he again announced himself as a candidate 
for congress. The character which he had ac-^ 
quired for eccentricity, orgamzed a powerful op- 
position against him, and no one ever entered the 
field against greater odds. He was caricatured in 
^ shape of almost every living wild animal, and 
his innocent ebullitions of humour were gravely 
arraigned agaiiyit him. Every species of vitu* 
peration was showered upon him, but without 
effect He was too deeply seated in the affections 
of his constituents. Living among them as poor 
as the poorest, in a hut the work of his own hands, 
his interest was perfectly identified with their*s. 
He was their companion under all circumstances. 
He hunted with them, or if his assistance was 
wanted he was ready to cut logs, and help a friend 
to put up his cabin, help him to dig a well, andjix 
out and otUy and then he was ready to divide his 
meat and bread with him. No friend ever asked 
a fevour which could be granted, that was denied^ 
To confer a favour always gave him a pleasure $ 
and it was this innate love of conferring benefited 
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>¥hich served to render him so popular. Nothing 
could be more perfectly original, and at the same 
time mpre humorous, than his mode of getting rid of 
the various charges which were preferred against 
him. And indeed his manner shows, that he was 
possessed of more good humour than falls to the lot 
of most of us. 

As a husband, no one can be more kind and 
indulgent than the colonel. As a father, be is not 
<HiIy afiectionate, but even a companion for his 
children. Yet notwidistanding these circumv 
stances, the malevolence of some person originated 
a report that he was unkind to his wife, that she 
had most of the labour to do, and that he would 
not even give her shoes. The report was entirely 
felse, and gave the colonel no concern. Indeed, 
the vilest slander, when entirely destitute of truth, 
gives us much less concern than one of a much 
nuMeznature^ jbunded^ though remotely, on fact. 
At some public gathering the report was told to 
the colonel, who, with the utmost good^ humour, 
said it was a lie — that his wife neither wanted for 
shoes, nor did she have much work to do, for that 
he always gave her his .old boot legs to make 
shoes of, and cut up wood enough when he went 
to Washington to last her till he got back. Pur- 
suing a plan of this sort, so entirely new, nothing 
disconcerts him. And that circumstance, indeed, 
which occurs in his presence, must be a singular 
.cme which he does not tvun to his advantage. 
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Bdieyiug tfiat honest poverty is no crime, he ii 
oot ashamed of his circmnstances» and frequently 
aliodes to them in some amnring manner. 

In the section of country in whidi C<dcnd 
Crockett lives, there are very few slaves. Almost 
every man has to labour for the subsistence of his 
&mily. Many of his constituents are poor, yet 
they live comfortably, and are happy and cheer- 
fill ; and there is a greater interchai^ of neigh- 
bourly acts among the citizens of his district, than 
I have seen any where in the west. To an agri* 
culturist who wishes to get lidt^ the Westem 
District holds out few advantages, on account of 
the fiulure which has marked the cotton crop for 
several years past. It is too^far norOi for cotton, 
but is an excellent grain and ccnii country. But 
to one who has a fieufnily dependent upon his own 
exertions, and who would be content to five coin* 
fortaUy, no country presents more advantages 
than does the north-western part of the state of 
Tennessee. The soil is light, very productive, 
and easy of cultivation, and you there meet with 
good water, which is rarely to be found in ^ 
more settled parts of the district. The country is 
very much intersected with rivers, which flow into 
the Mississippi, and which, when they are deared 
out and their navigation improved, will render 
land in that section of country very valuable. 

Colonel Crockett was acquainted with the sitna^ 
tion of his coQ9tituents^ Th^y had settled upon 
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public lands lying waste and uncultivated — ^they 
had improved them— they had rendered them 
more valuable by making roads and building 
bridges, and rendering that section of country 
accessible to the more settled parts of the west — 
they had breasted all the dangers and difficulties 
attendant upon settling a new country — ^they had 
laboured under so many disadvantages, that the 
colonel thought their claims upon the justice and 
clemeney of the general government were of a 
high order. And to place those lands within the 
reach of every citizen of his district, that he might 
provide a home for himself and family, was with. 
him an overruling passion. His attention waa 
directed closely to this subject while in congress^ 
and it was so ihanaged by him, that if in his zeal 
for the welfare of his constituents, he had not 
asked too much, he might have conferred upon 
them a sensible benefit, and have given them their 
lands at a much less price than perhaps any future 
representative will be able to do. If in this matter 
however he erred, his error must be attributed to 
his wishes for the welfare of his constituents, and 
to a firm belief on his part that his views were 
correct, and that at some future day he would 
bring his favourite scheme to bear. 

The above subject generally formed a part of 
his discourse in his public harangues, or his war 
talks, as electioneering speeches are called in the 
west* He also firequendy discusses and git^s his 
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views upon questions aflEecting the gezieral interetslt 
of oar country. He has ever been a strtMig friend 
to internal improvements; and as will be seen^itwas^ 
this subject which afterward induced him to with-^ 
draw his support from General Jackson. As a 
speaker^ Colonel Crockett is irregular and imme* 
thodical in the arraiigenient c^his discourse. He 
seiBes upon whatever comes first, which he ez« 
presses in bold and strong terms.. His Ianguag!e> 
though rude and unpolished, is forcible ; and Ms 
diioourse is pleasing from the humour and singular 
comparisons which pervade it, and from the nu* 
merous anecdotes with which he iHustrates his 
sabjects. His electioneering tour was arduous 
and laborious, yet he surmounted all difficulties ; 
and the result of the election showed that he was 
returned to congress by a majority of thirty-five 
hundred votes. Thus, so far from losing ground, 
he had actually gained upon the aiSfectioos of his 
constituents. 

The election being over, the colonel returned 
home to cultivate his little field of com ; and whe» 
leisure permitted, again sought the company of 
his dogs and rifie. He has been so long wedded 
to hunting, that it now seems a part of his hw.^ 
ness. An old hunter never forgets the sound of 
the horn, but even when too old to join in the 
chase, its cheering voice gives animation to his 
weather-beaten frame, and carries him. back to 
youthful scenes, wbere„ ija the ra^urci <^ the mo^ 
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ment, he forgets that he is no longer young. . None 
but a hunter can tell how the heart swells at the 
joyous sound of the horn, or how it dances with 
delight at the approach of an animating chase, or 
how elastic the step and how buoyant the feelings 
when one rises with the first dawn of light, and 
salliea forth to hunt the deer, or rouse from his 
lair the more hated beasts of the forest Bears, 
panthers, wild cats, and wolves, create much 
excitement for the Iranter. The first are hunted 
principaHy as a matter of profit ; the latter, be- 
cause they are very destructive to hogs and 
sheep, and also because they have frequently been 
known to attack individuals when alone and apart 
from assistance. An attack firom wild animals 
east of the Mississippi river is now somewhat a 
rare circumstance ; but you can scarcely meet 
with an old hunter who is not able to tell you of 
aome desperate struggley or hair breadth 'scape. 

I believe there is no animal so willing to attack 
the human species as our common panther. When 
irritated by hunger it is reckless of consequences,, 
and makes its attacks under all circumstances. 
While travelling through the late Choctaw pur- 
chase, I stopped with a Mr. Tumbnll, an old 
settler, who amused me vnth many anecdotes con- 
nected with the witdness of the country; and 
amcNug others, with an account of a fight he had 
had with a panther, marks of which he npw carnoQU 
a^ wiU cariy to his grave^ 
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Ho had built a cabin at some distance id the 
woods, and had but lately taken possession of it, 
when sitting by a good fire on a damp, rainy 
evening, he was endeavouring to quiet his childt 
which was crying, and for that purpose placed it . 
upon his shoulder, and walked his apartment 
The door was open, and he turned to it to examine 
the weather, when a panther, attracted perhaps 
by the cries of the child, sprung upon him, fasten- 
iog its fore claws m his head, and its hind claws 
in his thighs. Mr. Tumbull, who is full six feet 
high, large and muscular, dropped his child, and 
being without arms, seized the panther by the 
throat with one hand, and with the other hugged 
it closer to him, and then fell on the floor so as to 
keep the panther at bottom. At first be said he 
could feel its claws working their way into his 
flesh, but the strong grasp which he had on ils 
throat soon caused it to loosen its hold, and he 
then, retaining his grasp, dragged it to the fire, 
which was burning brightly, and threw it in. The 
panther upon being so roughly treated, endea- 
voured to escape out of the chimney. Whenever 
it would attempt to spring out, he would pull it 
back by the tail. He pursued this pkin until it 
was disabled from the fire, and then seizing his 
axe, knocked it in the head. His wife was pre- 
sent and a witness of the scene, but so inuch 
farmed as to be unable to render any assistance. 
£3iclusive of this, he was o^ce, when riding with 
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a firiendy pursued some distance by a pantber. 
They prepared for battle, and it followed them 
for some distance seeking an opportunity, tho^igh 
it did not make an attack. Their general mode 
of attack is to couch themselves upon a tree, and 
spring off upon whatever comes near them. I 
heard a hunter say, that he had once seen as many 
as five panthers in view, on the trees adjoining a 
large salt lick, where they were waiting to spring 
upon deer. 

The following anecdote was narrated to me as 
having actually occurred. There lived in the 
west three brothers, John, Dick, and Bill, famed 
for their propensity for quarrel and love of %ht* 
ing. They invariably attended every public place, 
and elicited a fight if there was a possible chance. 
And what was very remarkable, the oldest brother 
present would always claim the privilege of fight- 
ing, though a younger one might have brought 
about the quarrel. So steadfastly was this privi- 
lege adhered to, that Bill, the younger, never 
could have a fight, but would often cry and say, 
*^ that his brothers would n't let him have a %ht, 
though he b'lieved he was a better man than any 
of 'em.'' He was so anxious to try his prowess, 
and begged so hard for a diance,. that it was 
agreed among them, that the next fi^t winch 
codd be raised should belcHig exclusively to Bilk 
Not long after this determination, John and Bill 
went cmt upon a bunting excursion* They had 
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wandered about for some time in the woods, when 
stopping to rest, they discovered a panther couched 
upon a limb, and in the act of springing upon them. 
Before John, who had the rifle, could shoot it, it 
had lit upon Bill, who drew from its sheath his 
hunting-knife, and with his hands and feet com- 
menced a desperate fight The panther would no 
sooner light upon him, than its hold was 'cut loose, 
which rendered it firantic, and for a long time they 
each fought with all the spirit of desperati(ML 
During this scene, John, the oldest brother, stood 
by, leaning carelessly on his rifle, apparently an 
unconcerned spectator of the fi^t The fight was 
still prolonged. Bill's clothes were stripped firom 
him, and he with the panther literally besmeared 
with blood. Fortunately Bill's knife found its way 
to the panther's heart, and freed him firom his 
antagonist. This was no sooner done, than naked, 
his body streaming with blood from the nails of 
the panther, he ran up to his brother John to take 
vengeance for his not having assisted him ; who 
only laughed, and told him of the promise which 
he had exacted, that the first fight which could be 
raised should belong exclusively to him ; sajiing 
at the same time, ^ it had been a beautifiil fights — 
that Bill had given good evidence of manbood, 
and had acquitted himself with great credit.'' The 
compliment was pleasing to Bill. He went to a 
branch,* washed the blood from his body, bor« 

*Izi the south and west small streams are called .fihrndbetb 
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towed some of his brother's clothes, and ever after- 
."ward thanked him for being permitted to vnn for 
himself so much fame. Bill was at once exalted 
above his brothers, and ever afterward retained 
his reputation. For he who had whipped a pan- 
ther at fair fight, could never get a chance of losing 
his hard-earned fame by fighting with a man. 

Wild cats also have frequently been known to 
attack persons. The following story was told to 
me by a gentleman cognizant of the circumstances. 
A person who had removed from the east to our 
.western forests, had selected a site for his resi- 
dence, and was engaged in putting up the neces- 
sary houses for a settlement. His negroes at 
night were encamped at his door, and it happened 
that while they were preparing their supper a 
wild cat sprung upon an old negro woman, one of 
the group, and though her cries speedily brotight 
assistance, they were scarcely able to preserve 
her life. It was several times beaten off, but 
strange to. tell, returned, and each time sought 
her from the crowd as its victim. Wolves abound 
in large numbers throughout the west but the set- 
tlements have become so thick, that they rarely 
now venture to attack individuals. It is some« 
what remarkable that though you may hear iiinu« 
merable wolves at night, you very rarely see 
them during the day. I have often heard dd 
hunters remark this $ and I suppose it is owing to 
the circumstance that then: sense of sme)ling is 
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yety acute, which enables them to elude tixk 
eneniies. Farther, as a proof of their sagacity, 
they generally travel constantly in windy weather, 
and always against the wind, by which means 
they are able to detect an enemy befcnre it 
approaches them, trusting to their heels should 
they, be pursued. It is idle .to hunt them with 
dogs, for they never tire, but have been known to 
catch and eat a dog out of the very pack which 
was pursuing them. A panther, though more 
ferocious, wiU flee from a dog, and is easily treed. 
These are some of the circumstances which, 
blended with the vrild appearance of the country, 
create so nauch interest to the traveller, and really 
render a trip to the unsettled portions of the west 
a delightful recreation to one tired of a city life* 
But exclusive of the game above enumerated, you 
find occasionally a few elk, and every species of 
game common to our country. Partridges, phea- 
sants, woodcocks, and turkeys, abound in large 
numbers — for a genuine son of the backwoods 
rarely condescends to molest them. Nor must I 
forget the many species <^ ducks which infest our 
western waters in great numbers, and easily iaJi a 
prey to the hunter. The prairies, 4n some parts 
of the west, and the barrens, in other parts, form 
the best hunting grounds ; and they are so exten* 
sive and open, that nothing could afibrd a fairer 
field to the sportsman. Having bctn raised in 
one of the oldest states in the uniop, where my 
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ambition never rose higher than to stop the wood- 
cock in his circling flight, or bring iImb partridge 
tumbling to the ground, my spirits danced with 
delight, when as a hunter I first trod our western 
forests, where instead of meeting with some lone 
bird lamenting the loss of its mate, to whom the 
deadly shot of the sportsman would give relief, I 
roused the bounding deer from its covert, or drove 
before me, in wide extended fields, clouds of birds, 
from morning until night. My fondness for shoot- 
ing small game, such as turkeys, partridges and 
woodcocks, gave the old hunters much amuse- 
nnent; and they laughed at me with the same 
pleasure that an old weather-beaten tar does at a 
landsman just seeking the ocean for his home. 
The habits of the wild pigeon have long been a 
subject of much curiosity. The great numbers in 
which they appear, and the singular propensity that 
they have to roost together, have for some time 
been a source of speculation. They firequently 
fly as much as eighty miles to feed, and return to 
their roost the same evening. This was proved 
by shooting them at their roost of a morning when 
their craws were empty, and then shooting them 
again in the evening when they returned. Their 
craws were then found filled with rice, and it was 
computed that the nearest rice-field could not be 
within a less distance than eighty miles. I have 
often seen pigeon roosts in the older states, but 
they scarcely give an idea of one in the west. I 

R 
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have seen a cloud of those birds cover the horizon 
in every direction, and consume an hour in passing. 
And near a roost, from an hour before sunset until 
nine or ten o'clock at night, there is one continued 
roar, resembling that of a distant water-fall. A 
roost frequently comprises one hundred acres of 
land ; and strange, though literally true, as can be 
attested by thousands, the timber, even though it 
be of the largest growth, is so split and broken by 
the immense numbers which roost upon it, as to be 
rendered entirely useless. There are few persons 
hardy enough to venture in a roost at night. The 
constant breaking of the trees renders it extremely 
dangerous ; and besides there is no necessity for 
shooting the birds, as the mere breaking of the 
limbs kills many more than are taken away. A 
pigeon roost in the west resembles very much a 
section of country over which has passed a violent 
hurricane. Wolves, foxes, etc., are constant atten- 
dants upon a pigeon roost. 

It is as a hunter that I like most to dwell upon 
the character of Colonel Crockett, for in that 
capacity he is really great. I do not know that I 
ever enjoyed more pleasure than I did during my 
first hunt with him. The character he had ob- 
tained, the great quantities of game he had killed, 
and the sagacity of his dogs, all of which had often 
in my presence been the theme of conversation, 
created a restless anxiety on my part at once to 
mingle with him in the chase, and be a witness 
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of his far-famed skill. So, having determined on 
the following morning to take an elk hunt, we 
cleaned our guns, prepared for the chase, and with 
pleasant conversation whiled away the early part 
of the evening. I then retired to bed, feasting on 
anticipation, and even anxious to annihilate time. 
At last the heavy night passed away and morning 
came, and with it came hope, and happiness, and 
buoyancy of spirit, I arose and went out ; the 
colonel was already up, and seizing an old horn 
which swung from the logs of the cabin, he sounded 
it until the woods seemed alive, while echo an- 
swered to its joyous notes. Then the dogs which 
Were scattered about the yard rose from their 
couches, yawned, stretched themselves, and lent 
their deep toned voices to its cheering sound. 

The morning was not more beautiful than usual. 
The sun bounded up into the heavens, and tinged 
with its golden beams the tops of the forest ; but 
this it had often done before, and yet I thought 
nature never looked so cheerful, so lovely. Happy 
myself, I saw every thing only through the medium 
of my own feelings. I did n6t think that the music 
which had so many charms- for me was but the 
death note of preparation foi the execution of 
some noble elk, or panting sta^ While my heart 
thrilled with pleasure at the scene before me, I 
did not recollect that every blaat which floated 
off, carried with it to quaking hearts the idea of a 
long and weary chasoi i^ certain yet protracted 
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death. However, my feelings ran but a short time 
in this strain. The arrival of several of the neigh- 
bours with their dogs, who had been invited to join 
us, — ^their rifle-guns and accoutrements, their wild 
and picturesque dresses, and the tumultuous bark- 
ings of the dogs, infused into us only animation, 
and a desire for the chase. So having obtained 
our breakftst, we were soon on foot, moving mer- 
rily forward to a small hurricane, which had been 
agreed upon for a drive. The time consumed in 
arriving there we whiled away by the narration 
of anecdotes and sage prophecies, with regard to 
our probable success. 

Having also settled among ourselves the way 
that the elk, if roused, would run, I selected for 
myself a stand, with a certain expectation of a 
shot Colonel Crockett selected a small opening 
within sight of me, and the remainder of the 
hunters stationed themselves at difierent points of 
the hurricane. We were then ready. The sound 
of the horn, and the clieering hark" of the driver, 
told us that he had already entered the hurricane. 
For some time all was quiet, and nothing broke 
in upon the stillness of the scene, save the ^ look 
dbout^ ^ hark about dogs/* from the lips of the 
driver. Time never seemed to me to move so 
heavily ; and weary, I se#ed myself,, where in 
fancy I listened to the cisf' of the dogs, and killed 
many a noble elk, as M bounded by me. . But this 
delusion lasted not long he&re I wasi waked iq> by 
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the music of a living chase. At first the dogs 
opened in long yells, at irregular intervals, and 
slowly they appeared to move through the tangled 
thicket, — ^then burst forth one long, loud roar, as 
they dashed off, and swept through the woods like 
tfie blast of a tornado. " He's up, he's up," with 
a loud whoop, was shouted from the lips of the 
driver, and the woods re-echoed with the roar of 
the dogs. Trembling with anxiety I jumped up 
and cocked my gun, expecting every moment to 
see the elk. I turned towards Colonel Crockett. 
He was lounging idly against an old beech tree, 
his rifle leaning against it, and he apparently an 
unconcerned spectator of the scene. 

For some moments it was difficult tp tell which 
way the dogs were running,— then their notes 
became fainter, and my heart grew sick while I 
thought they were leaving me. They stretched 
on until they were almost lost to the ear. They 
circled, they tacked, they were at fault. I heard 
them coming, and my heart grew glad as their 
music increased. Another moment, — veith wide- 
fl^retched eyes I looked in every direction, — and 
all was still, though the dogs were circling near 
me. Colonel Crockett, calm and unmoved, now 
held his rifle — ^the bushes crack, his leaps are 
heard — ^'tis the elk that's coming. The colonel 
shrunk behind a tree, and raised his rifle. The 
game is in view — ^not an elk, but a lovely stag is 
bounding by us. Colonel Crockett bleated — ^tbe 
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•Hf was deceived, it stopped, and with pantii^ 
ttdes and lofty head, looked wildly round. I raised 
my rifle; the colonel's rung through the forest, 
and with it the cry oi^here^ here, here, dogs;'" he 
running in a direction counter to that in which the 
deer was standing. In an instant the deer bounded 
away like Kghtning, and <^ a panther, a panther ^ 
was shouted from the hps of Colonel Crockett I 
ran up to him, and learned that wUIe he was in 
the act of diooting the deer, a panther, roused 
fin>m hia lair by the cry of the dogs, had passed 
by, at which he thought he had discharged his 
rifle wkh efieet« The horn was soon sounded, 
the dogs after much trouble were called off from 
the deer, the huntsmen were assembled, the cause 
was explained, and we then proceeded to examine 
the spot where Colonel Crockett said he had shot 
But a few moments sufficed to convince us that the 
panther was wounded : the deer was gladly for- 
gotten, and with joyous shouts we placed the dogs 
upon the panther's trail, and followed on. Nothing 
could be more animating than their eager cry. 
Long and weary was the chase, which was sure 
to lead us wherever most difficulties opposed our 
progress. The joyous shouts of the huntsmen so 
animated the dogs, that they gave the panther but 
Bttle rest For a long time he eluded their pur- 
suit; but they caught him upon the brink of a 
little branch, and never did I hear such a fight 
The wild screams of the panther, and the loud 
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gelling of the wounded dogs resounded throu^ 
the forest. I scrambled on through briers, bushes, 
etc,<, and arrived just in time to see the panther 
with one desperate effort tear himself from the 
dogs and slip off. With unabated vigour they 
foUowed on, and for some time held a running 
fight, when the panther, to relieve himself, took 
a tree. The peculiar notes of the dogs told of 
this joyous event, and fierce was the struggle who 
should reach the soonest. Who was the fortu* 
nate person I have now forgotten, though I weD 
recollect that I was not. A short time, however, 
brought us together, and merry were we * at the 
panther's expense. He was crouched in the 
crotch of a tree, looking composedly down upon 
the dogs, his eyes gleaming with rage. Fearing 
he might jump down and give us more troublei, 
we all formed a line, and at a given signal, fired 
our balls into the panther's body. He fell without 
a struggle, and instantly every dog was upon him, 
worrying him as if he was alive. I have often 
known old hunters, when their dogs were loth to 
take hold, shoot their guns in the air, and it always 
produces the desired effect — ^they immediately • 
seize. The panther measured, from tip to tip, a 
little more than nine feet. The day was well nigh 
spent, and dragging him along as a trophy of our 
victory, we returned to the house, where, over a botr 
tie of whiskey and some good water, we remained 
aad listened with attention until each hunter gave» 
in his own way, his ide^js of the day's hunt* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thb chief circumstance which characterised 
Colonel Crockett's second term in congress is the 
change which he is supposed to have undergone 
in his sentiments towards the present executive. 
In alluding to this subject, he stated that he had 
ever been a friend to internal improvements ; that 
he believed they were consistent with the spirit of 
the constitution ; that the situation of the west 
particularly required them ; and that it was good 
policy, in the present flourishing state of our finan* 
dal department, to carry on a scheme of gradual 
improvement He alluded particularly to the 
situation of the west, the poverty of its inhabitants, 
and its sparse population ; to their having to con- 
tend with the difficulties incident to a new country 
— clearing lands, opening roads, and building 
bridges — and to their inability, under these cir- 
cumstances, of ca,nying on any general state of 
improvement. He. also adverted to the bounteous 
gifts of nature — a soil. rich and productive, inter- 
sected with innumerabte'^ oivers ; and stated the 
numerous advantages which%ould fta'w from these 
sources, should they, by the as^stance of the gene^ 
ral government, be rendered safe and navigable. 
He adverted to public roads, and. the facilities 
which they would affi>rd to the inhabitanttT'of the 
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west; likewise to the good which would result 
from their cementing together the various western 
interests. He alluded to the large quantity ol 
lands owned by the general government in the 
western states — ^to the immense revenue derived 
from that source, and thence inferred, as a matter 
of right, the propriety of spending a large portion 
of that revenue in the internal improvement of the 
same section of country. 

In supporting General Jackson, he had always 
done so under a firm belief that he was a friend to 
internal improvements, and when he vetoed the 
Maysville Road Bill, he thought he swerved from 
the political &ith he had formerly professed ; ^and 
I felt bound," said he, ** in duty to myself, to differ 
with him in opinion." He said he never had, and 
never would, swear allegiance to any man; that. 
to General Jackson he was not more opposed than 
to any other person ; &at he could not bind himself 
to do whatever General Jackson thought right, 
but would support his views when he thought 
them correct, when he was instructed to do so, or 
when he knew that it was the wish of his con- 
stituents; but, under other circumstances, his 
judgment must ever be his guide. 

Colonel Crockett's conduct on this occasion was 
certainly the effect of principle, and his bitterest 
enemies cannot with any shadow of justice im- 
peach it. Standing high in the affections of his 
constituents, popular above any other man in his 
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district, he might Iiave retained his seat in cost- 
gress as long as he wished it, without a chance of 
being beaten ; and to do this he only had to follow 
in the wake c^ public opinion. But being a friend 
to internal improvements, believing that the situa- 
tion of his country required them, he could not lend 
hb support to an administration going directly 
counter to his own views. By blindly following 
it, he would certainly retain his seat in congress. 
By opposing, he might lose it But that freedom 
and independence which have hitherto stamped 
his character, induced him to obey the dictates of 
his own judgment, and trust for re-election to the 
justice of his constituents. Surely he could not 
have given a better example of correct principle 
and honest intentions. By pursuing the dictates 
of his own judgment, there was every thing to 
lose, and nothing to gain — and yet he obeyed 
them. The Jackson party was then, as it now is, 
dominant throughout the- United States. The 
Clay party did not expect to succeed in their 
election. And if it did, what was the reward 
held out to Colonel Crockett for his support? 
There was none. His want of early education 
would have disqualified him for any office which 
he would have accepted. And yet, so fashionable 
is the slang of party spirit, that he is said by die 
Jackson editors to have been bought up. Previous 
to his withdrawing his support from General Jadi- 
•on, he was the first in the house of congress to 
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denounce the political course of Martin Van 
Buren, then Secretary of State, which he did in 
strong and harsh terms, some of which have lasted 
until the present time, and have been adopted by 
the opposition editors for their poignancy and, as 
they think, aptitude, without being aware that they 
are indebted for them to a hunter of the west. 

It would be difficult for any writer to give such 
^n account of the west, its manners, customs, etc., 
as would be admitted on all hands to be correct. 
The beauty of its scenery and the fertility of its 
soil require much commendation ; but then there 
are so many difficulties and inconveniences at- 
tendant upon the settling of a new country, that 
a person is apt to be influenced by the circum- 
stances under which he is situated. So far is this 
true, that even in the west you meet with many 
persons who dijSer in opinion with regard to the 
advantages which it presents. In the west you 
meet with every shade of character which you 
can possibly conceive, from the pious and devout 
Christian, to him who disregards his God, and 
sets at defiance all the laws of man. You also 
meet with representatives from every civilized 
country in the world — and having all gone there 
for the purpose of bettering their fortunes, they 
are generally shrewd, intelligent, and enterprising, 
much more so than the mass of people in the older 
country — ^for it requires some energy of character 
in a man, to sever the ties of affection which bind 
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him to his native place, and seek a home in a 
strange land. Thrown together under circum- 
stances of this nature, unacquainted with each 
(Other's former character, they are, in general, less 
confiding than they are in a country where society 
is more settled. Yet there is more civility than 
you would expect to meet with, and much appa- 
rent frankness of manner. The citizens, as yet, 
have paid no attention to the luxuries, and very 
little to the comforts of life ; but nature here has 
been so bountiful in her gifts, that the time is not 
far distant when the Mississippi valley will, in 
point of wealth, be the first agricultural country 
in the world, filled with a population brave, enter- 
prising, and industrious. 

Although the west is settled by representatives 
from every country, it is very largely indebted 
for its inhabitants to Virginia, Georgia, and the two 
Carolinas. One, to witness the immense emigra- 
tion from those states to the west, would assign it 
at once as the cause of their increasing so slowly 
in population. Emigrants from these states, as 
well as from Kentucky, form by fiur the larger 
proportion of the population of the west. Whether 
this disposition to move is peculiar to that people, 
or whether it arises from the existence of some 
temporary cause, I know not. The south would 
perhaps attribute it to the injurious effects of 
the tariff system, saying, to bear its burdens we 
must have rich lands. The north would asaigii 
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its caose the evils of slavery. But if this latter 
be true, it is somewhat remarkable that southern- 
ers in moving should, with but few exceptions, 
always settle in a slave state, and this though they 
. may own no slaves of themselves. I should sup- 
pose it was owing to the fact, that in the south 
there are but few manidactories^ and consequently 
the great mass of the people are raised upon 
plantations in the cultivation of (die soil ; and when 
entering upon life for themselves, they generally 
pursue the same avocation. The western soil 
being productive, and had at a less price than 
lands of equal value in their native states, holds 
out inducements to emigrate. This disposition to 
move must be owing in a great measure to the 
habits of the people, from the circumstance that it 
is a very rare occurrence to see in the west a 
northern man who is a planter or farmer. 
Northern emigrants who come here — ^and they 
form but a small proportion of the population — 
generally settle in die towns or little villages^ 
where their tact for trade enables them to get 
along with more advantage to themselves than 
they could derive from agriculture. Possessed of 
this peculiar talent, they live easily, and generally 
accumulate fortunes. The Yankees, as all men 
north of the Potomac are here termed, are gene- 
rally well educated, and have become as cele- 
brated in the west for shrewdness and cunnings 
as they are in the south. Their shrewdness has 

s 
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giten rise to many anecdotes, and, among oiher^I 
iKaid finom Colonel Crockett the foUowing : 

'^Two foreigners, who were fieab from oar 

nodier country, in travelling through the west ca 

liorBebackt happened to pass an evening at a horn 

situated on tfie banks of the Mississq^i rivei^ 

where they met with a Yankee pedler, who had 

JQSt disposed of his stock of goods, and waa ready 

to go to any part of the worid vehere inteieit 

might call him« By shrewd guesses, he soon 

fiDund out every thing in relation to die ctrcqiii- 

stances, residence, and business of his oompanioiH^ 

and then kindly gave a history a[ himsell He no 

sooner aimounced himself as a Yankee, than the 

foreigners, who had often heard of the shrewdnesi 

of their character, were all anxiety that he diould 

play them a Yankee trick. This he modestly de^ 

dined. They imdsted ; and offered to give him 

f ve dolburs for a good Yankee trick. The money 

was taken, with a promise either to refund it, or 

play a good trick — and morning was selected ss 

the time for the exhibition of the Yankee's skifl. 

Pleased with each other, they all retired to bed in 

the same apartment; and when morning came, 

the Yankee rose with the first light, gently dressed 

himself in the clothes cf one of the foreigners, took 

a pair of saddlebags to which he had no title, and 

quietly leaving the house, was observed to go on 

board of a flat boat bound for New^Qrleans. The 

foreigners socm after awoke, and upon getting up 
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to dress, beheld the sad reality of a Yankee trick. 
Having much money in their saddlebags, thejr 
found out which way the Yankee had gone ; and 
obtaining a small skiff, set out after him. Th5 
skiff was light ; and, moving rapidly, an hour or 
tv?o brought it along side of the flat boat, where 
sat the Yankee perfectly composed, in quiet pot- 
session of their clothes and saddlebags. With 
much apparent pleasure he arose, inquired after 
their healths, and asked how they were pleased 
witfi the trick. The idea that they then had ot 
the Yai&ee, I leave to the imagination of my 
reader. However, he soon delivered their sad«> 
dlebags, which had not been opened, and exf 
ehanged clothes. The foreigners havii^ deposited 
their saddlebags in the ski^ very much dissati»* 
fied, were about to leave, when the Yanked 
insisted upon their taking a parting glass together I 
and, while drinking, he stepped back, jumped in 
the skiff and pushed off. Amid the execration 
of the crew he plied his paddle, and the skiff 
darted away from the flat boat Going up stream, 
pursuit with the flat boat was idle, and he was 
observed to land on the Arkansas shore, where, I 
have no doubt, before this he has doubled the 
money thus obtained." 

The frontier settlers in the west are either frofll 
Kentucky or the southern states, and living m 
ibey do, almost excluded from society, they havt 
establishedfor themselvwacharacter and language 
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liar to them as a people. Wedded to huntings 
■nd careless of society, they manage always to 
live on the extreme frontier of a settlement, by 
selling out the clearing which they have made, 
and plunging again into the forest, whenever the 
tide of population approaches too near to them. 
Many accumulate a competency from this habit 
of moving, which often becomes so confirmed as 
to render them unhappy, should they be constrained 
to remain in one place more than a year or two. 

Those persons who navigate our western waters 
in flat boats, have many peculiarities in their Imbits 
and language. The great exposure to which they 
are subject, the great labour they f£eq.uently per- 
Ibrm, and their propensity for fun and &o]ic^ have 
rendered them remaiicable as a class. The intro- 1 
duction of steam boats so extensively on our 
western waters, has served to destroy, in a great 
measure, the use of flat boats, and has driven to 
ether occupations many of the persons thus en- 
gaged ; but a fine sketch of thk class of persons, 
as they have existed, may be found in the charac^ 
ter of Mike Fink, by a gentleman of Cmeinnati. 

Colonel Croekett having served out his second 
term in congress, was again a. candidate for re>- 
election, and though every exertion was used by 
him, he failed of success. The country was 
flooded with handhiUs, pamphlets, etc. against 
him ; and it was about this time that a serie&of 
wimbers, entitled ** The Book of Chroniclei^'' made 
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their appearance. Many of his constituents had 
served under General Jackson throughout the last 
TTirar. Their homes, their wives, and children, had 
been defended by him from the attacks of the 
Indians. These circumstances v^rere called up by 
his opponents, and reiterated daily to his constitu- 
ents. It v^as a powerful lever, and one that turned 
the fate of the election. But the contest was warm 
. and doubtful, and it requiredr all the exertions of 
the opposing party to gain it, under those circum- 
stances — a strong proof of the personal popularity 
of Colonel Crockett. 

Under the last census his district has been ma* 
terially changed. Several counties have been 
thrown out, and among them some that were most 
violent in their opposition to him. He is still a 
candidate for the ensuing election, with flattering 
hopes of success. 



NOTE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

Since the earlier portions of this work were placed 
in the hands of the printers, the election has taken 
place, and the result has been the success of the gallant 
Lionel over his opponent, Mr. Fitzgerald. This triumph 
was thus characteristically announced by him in a letter 
to a friend, written immediately after the canvass. 

Dear Sir : 

Went through— 4ight squee2dng— beat Fitz. 170 

Touns J>* C. 
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will neat with pr^aruonato snceeai. It neede no adyentitioua aid, how 
over inflnantiaf ; it haa quite aulBdaat merit to enable It to atand on 
lia own fbundation, and wiU donbtlaaa aaaume a lofty grado in publia 
IhTour."— Swi. 

**Thiawork,pnbIMiad at a lowpriea,labeautiAiUygotup. Thougk 
to prolbaa to bo oontent with tranalationa of the Classics has been de 
noonoed aa * the thin disguise of indolence,' there are thoasands who 
hare no leisure for studying the dead languages, who would yet like ta 
know what was thought and aaid by the aagea and poeta of antiquity 
To them this work will be a trea8ure.*'~$Kiulay Timft. 

**Thia deaign, whieh la to oommimicata a knowledge of the dhmI 
aoleemad authors of Oraaee and Rome, by the moat approved tranaktmn^ 
la tboae ftwn wtiom their treaaurea, without avch aasisunce, would ba 
hidden, nnat aurely be approved by everv (Viend of literature, by every 
loTor of muiklnd. We shall only aay or the first volume, that as tho 
aaaearton wall aeoorda with the deaign, it must oommieid general appro* 
ballon."— 7%« Obtenm. 

**■ Wa aee no reaacm why thla work should not find its way Into the 
bondoir of the lady, aa well as into the library of the learned. It is cheap^ 
panabla. and altogether a work which mav aaMy |m placed la tha haadi 
of pe r uana of bath aaMa."— Wmkiji Tm rmtk 



PROSPECTUS 



or 

LIBRABY OF SELECT NOVELS. 



FiennoTO ooo^NMlcioa it now admHtmil to ftroi an nuntkru ■ndte 
pwttuit portion of UioratiBo. WeO-wiouglit novel* ttko thtir nok by tl« 
■jda of xMl nftintiTet, and are appaaled to aa erldeneo in all qneationa 
ooooarainf man. In tbam ttae onatoma of ooontriea, th« tranaitiona an4 
aliadaa of eharactar, and oven the very ^uliavitiea of aoatome and dia> 
lact, are eorioaaly preaerved ; and the unpeftabable apirit that aarromida 
and keepa them for the nae of aocceaalTe fenerationa rendwa ttae rartiiea 
t9t fnm fteah and (reoi. In them homan life la laid down aa on a m^ 
The atrong and vivid exhilritiona of paaaion and of eharacter which thrf 
fhmiah, aoanire and maintain the atrongeet hold upon the cnrioeity, and, 
it may be aoded, the aifectiona of every elaaa of Teadera ; ftnr not only la 
entertainment in ail the variona mooda of trafedy and conedy provided in 
their pagea, but he who raada ihfm attentively may often obtain, without 
the bittemeea and danger of experience, tliat knowledge of hie fbllow* 
erMtniea which but fiir aneh aid could, in the majority of caaea, be ooly 
aemUred at a period of life too late to turn it to account. 

Thia ** Library o( Select Novalir will embrace none Imt auch aa have 
received the impreaa of general approbation, or have been written by 
aaUnn of eatabUahed character ; and the publiatiere hope to receive auch 
enoouragement flxnn the public patronage aa will enable them In ttaa 
eonne of time to produce a aeriee of woika of uniform appearance, and 
including moat of the really valuable novela and romancee that have bean 
or ehall be iaaued flrom the modem Bngliah and American preaa. 

There ia aearoely any qoeation ocmneetM with the intereate of literatim 
which baa been more thoroughly diacuaaed and inveatigated than that of 
tfw vtiUty or evil of novti reading. In ita flwenr much may be and hat 
bean aaid, and it muat be admitted that the naaooinga of tboae who ha* 
Uovo noiv«ia le be iajurioua, or at leaat uaetoea, are not without force and 
nlanaibility. Yet, if the argumenta agaiaat novela are cloaely examined, 
tt wlh be found that they are mora applicable in general to exceeaive ia- 
dolgenoe in the ptoaaurea aHhrded by the peruaal of flotitioua advepturaa 
than to the worn themaelvea \ uA that the evUa which can be juattf 
■aofibed to them ariae almoat excluaivtiy, not from any peculiar noxiona 
qualitiee that can be foirly attributed to novela aa a apeciea, but fktMU thoaa 
individual worka wtdeh in their daaa muat be pronounced to be indlf> 



But even vrare ic otherwiee— were novela of every kind, the good aa 
wall aa the bad, the atriking and animated not leaa than the puerile, fai- 
dead liable to the charge of enfeebling or perverting the mind ; and were 
there no qualitiea in any which might render them Inatruetive aa well aa 
amuaing— tbe univeraal acceptation whi<di they have ever received, and 
atill eontinue to receive, from ail agee and claaaea of man, would piova 
aa ineaiatible incentive to their production. The remonetrancee of moral- 
lata and the reaaoninga of philoao|rtiy have ever been, and will atill ha 
foand, unavailing againat the deeire to partake of an enjoyment ao attraa* 
tivft Men will read novels ; and therefore the utmost that wiadom and 
philanthropy can do ia to cater prudently for the public appetite, and, aa It 
ia hopeleas to attempt tbe exclusion of flctitioua writinga from tbe riidvaa 
of the library, to aee that they are encumbered with the leaat pnafHla 
aaaber of auch aa have ao other merit than thiu of novelty. 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS. By the Rer. H. R ! 

MiLMAN. In 3 vols. ISmo. lUiwtntcd with original M«f«. . 

and Engravings. I 

17ntil thd appearnnca of Prafossor Milman** admirtble work, thtrt 
was no History of the Jews, deserving nf the name. ezce|>t that 
of Josephus : and he lived at a period too remote, and too limit^ ia 
ita knowled^, to enable him to do justice to the subject The n^ 
tiees to be iound in various UniverMil Histories are meager anci aB*> 
aatisftctory ; and a narrative at once Christian and liberal in its tOM^ 
•pirited and eliiffaiit in its language, and adequately depicting tha 
Bsannera, wan, religion, and policy of the most remarkable of natioMb 
w^a stiU wanting. The nature of the present work is strictly hie* 
torical — ^not theoTocgial — yet it ehicidaies many obscure passages ia 
the Old Testament, employs vdlh great skill the casual evidehc<t of 
heathen writers, and throws new bght on the manners and custom! 
of the Hebrews by frequent references to the pages of the oUeat 
tiatrellem. 

** Professor 9. H. Milman is one of the most chaste and classical 
writers of the age. The History of the Jews embraced in the vol* 
QmiM before us, has already passed throi:.gh thrse editions in Eng* 
laod, and is highly and justly commended by many of the moal 
respectable periodicals." — N. x. Journal of Commerce, 

** It is written in a very interestins manner— in a mora phit . 
•ephical spirit, and with more depth of reflectitm, than is generall 
found in histories of this nature, it is not wanting in histoncal coh 
deaaation, and the colouring of the style is lively snd pictdlesqua.*'-* 
N. Y.EvtningFuL 

"The narrative of the various and highly interesting events M 
that period flows on in a chaste style ; and a thorough knowtedgi 
af his subject is evk^ent iu every page. The work is spirited, wmI 
arranged, and full of inform&tion, and of a wise and wellMsuitivaiad 
apirit" — AthenMum, 

"The style in which it ia written is remark*thly lucid and elegaat t 
atfhictive by its general smoothness and simfmctty, yat mmOm 
aad forcible."— iMkmsrs JUfMtomk 



% fTATOABD WOBXS. 

ilFB OF NAPOLEON BONAPABTR Ijr 1. «. 
LooiMABT, Eiq. In » ▼olt. l8mo. With EngnTingi. 

TWt eeUbiatad work cootaiw an epitonw of mil that Ins beat 
wnmd to be tnw conoerains the chu«cter and acuooa of the moit 
ttCtiaoRUnarr man of the last thousand yean. The Engliab laa- 
•nam po«eaMa no other authentic emtome of his history ; and, not- 
«it£it£dingtbe smalUiesa of the hmits within which it is con- 
MOMod. the nanative throughout is clear, disthict, and copioa& 
KeUfc of Napoleon, doubly interesting when lehered of th« 
tidiouaieaa of uaelesB detail, has never been better to •! 

The work is written with commendable impartiaUty, and tlM 
mthor has been careibl to interweave with his narrative all the new 
lustrations and anecdotes furnished by Boumenne, and other 
French writers, whose memoirs have apoeared since th« publicatka 
€f the givat work of Sir Walter Scott, from which a large poruoa 
of his mf <*"•'■ was derived. As an evidence of the amazing popa- 
laritT of this History, it is stated that more than 27000 copies bxm 
been dispoaed of in Great Britain alone. 

UFE OF NELSON. By Robibt Southet, Esq., LL.D. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

This Biogiaphy has been pronounced one of the Lanreate's moil 
■ucc es sf ul efibits : the enthusiastic and romantic character of Neir 
eon furnished a congenial subject, and he has treated it with oao- 
■ommate sbility. Tne errors of the fortunate and gallant sdmiial 
ve fairiy and fearlessly exposed ; while the nobler elemoiu of his 
Bdnd, his heroic courage, his perseverance, and his insatiable appo- 
tite tor glory, as well ss the great actions in which they sie dia- 
plaved, are described and illustrated with a happy choice of langusga 
ana most fslicitoas effect 

** Sonthey^ fine and popular biography of Nelson was very much 
wanted, and is now to be had very cheap, in a neat and ooqp 
fwient farm." — N. Y, Com. Advertiser, 

UFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By the ReT. 
John Willums, A.M. 18mo. With a Map. 

This volume fills a blank in the Iiistorical library, and furnishes 
an excellent manual for the student It is not confined to the mere 
exploits and adventures of the Macedonian hero, although they con* 
stitute the leading topic, but contains a masterly view of the times 
in which be Uvm, utd of the manners, arts, and sciences of the 
Greeks. Persians, Egyptisns, Arabs and Indians, and other nations 
whom he visited or conquered. The story is well and elegantly 
told, and conveys a more distinct and accurate idea of the andeiu 
NtipoUem thui is to be found in any other history. In the perusal, 
the curiositT of the reader is gratified as well as stimulated, 
nd his mini is moved to profitable reflection. 

'■The style is good, and the narrative well conducted. ▲ modiii 
UibQry of thia fiunona vrarrior cannot fail to be interwtiiig.*'— MMa- 



•TAHVAU iroiist» 4 

NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. ISino. mot* 

trated bj numerous Engimvings. 

The study of Natural History is at all times, and to almost sifm 
person, eminuntly pleasing and instructive : the object .n this admK. 
faLi«» volume has been to render it doubly captivating by the plain . 
and simple stvie in which it is treated, and by the numerous engra* 
Tings with which the text is illustrated. There is no branch of thia 
debghtful science more pleasing than that which exhibits the won- 
derral goodness and wisdom of the Creator, as thev are displayed in 
the endless varieties of insect life— their forms, nabits, capacitiee 
and works— and which investigates the nature and peculiarities 
these diminutive tribes of animated existence 

**It seems to us that it will prove at once agreeable and inslni 
to persons of all classes."— iV. F. IkuLy Advertiur 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By John Galt, Esq. 18mo. 

' The splendour of Lord Byron's £une, and the interest attendani 
upon the story of his eventful life and early death, have combined to 
render his biography a work of more than usual attraction. Mr. 
Gait enjoyed tlie advantages consequent upon a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the noble poet, and has given a struunff and satis 
&ctory description of his mind and character. One of ue greatest 
merits of the work is its strict impartiality : the writer is evideutlj 
Stee from prejudice either favourable or adverse to his subject, and 
tells what ne knows or believes to be the truth, without any bias, 
from envy, iU-wili, or affection 

*' The sprightly pen of the author has communicated uncommon 
interest to this work, and he appears to have done perfect justice to 
its inspired subjecL"— iUAoiiy JMUy Advertutr, 

** Mr. Oalt is one of the most fascinating writers ol the age.V- 
Jeunudof Co mim rea 

IFE OF MOHAMMED ; Founder of the Religion Oi 

Islam and of the Empire of the Saracens. By Uie Rcr 
Gboros Bush, A.M. 18mo. With a Plate. 

The objects of the writer in the preparaticm of this volume have 
been condensation, clearness, and accuracy. It was written ex- 
pressly for the publishers by an American author, and, in addi> 
tion tu the numerous and higlu^r flattering commendations bestowed 
upon it by the press, it has received the testimonial of republicatioa 
m England. In one respect, the plan adopted by the author pra> 
sents an improvement upon preceding memoirs of tne great impostor 
in the careful collocation of the cmsipters of the Koran with thi 
events of the narrative, — a method by which the history is illubtratetf 
in a remarkable degree. The appendix, containing a series of pra^ 
phetic investigatiouB, is peculiarly curious, learned, and valuabJo, 

' " ^T, Bush is a scholar of extensive acquirements, and wall iltti^ 
Ibr the task which he has undertaken in this volume.'*— iV. F. OBs 



mmwmn wobbs* 

UTTRRfl •» D«MOWOLOGY AI10 WITCHCRAPT^ 
Bj Sir WAbTBB Scott, Baft. I81B9. With an Engrani^. 

TUaltavwrcorioataiidmkerMtiiigwoT^coDtwniiigp it doM 
te iwaitt of much thought and great roKarch upon one of the moit 
•tcHing topica of haman inqutrr. Moat of Sir Walter Scotc'a an- 
maUed noveto beiraY rhe predUwAkm for the auponjatural wiOl 
idiidi hia moid waa ttngMl, aiid the eitent of his reading m workm 
whiea tmu of **the history of that dark chapter of human nature* 
to which this TOlame is devoted. In it he haa laid open the stores 
cTliis memoTT, and strikingly condensed and elucidated the subject; 
k many caaea explaining, hy moat in^ona theories, occunencet 
wliich aeem to lie heyomJ the boundanea of natural action. 

MThia votunie ia moat interesting, and will be read with gieal 
fliaaaia 1^ ahnost every claaa of reSdera."— Z7. S. Oazntu. 

«<The aabject ia most alluring, and the manner in which it ia han- 
Atd ia magtcal"— iitW. 

HISTORY OF TH R BIBLE. By the Rev. G. R. G ws. 

In S vola. I8mo. With a Map of Paleatine. 



. voluraea do not, as from their title one might imagine, cci^ 

liin merely an account of the origin and contents of the Sacred 
Ttfhime : the object of the vrriter has extended far berond this. He 
Isa produced, perhapa, the moat elaborate and able examination 
of tbe various objections urged against the Scriptures that has ever 
been written ; um, at the same time, one of the clearest and mosi 
Mtia&ctory expositions of the whole Bible, not only as the founda- 
tion of our Cuth, but also as a history. In the performance of h» 
iMk. Mr. Gleig has exhibited equal pietr and learning, and hia worit 
ii ttlenlated to faciliute to a remarkable degree both the canipi»> 
and enjoyment of the inspired writings. 



'*The style of it is aurpaaaed by no work vrith which we m» 
Mqoainted.^— iUfraay Ttkrnpk and RagiaUr. 

VOLAR SEAS AND REGIONS. By Professora Lwlm 
and Jamkbon, and Hvch MvaaAY, £84|. 18mo. With Mapa 
•ad Engravinga. 

Tlie plan of thaae works would not be complete without a 
faquisite degree of attention to the moat recent improvements and 
diacoveries m every branch of science. In none have greater ad* 
vaneea been made, m the areaent century, than in geography and the 
knowledge of the earth wnich wo inhabit, and care has accordingly 
been taken to include the beat of such works as treat of these cua> 
coveries. The Polar Seas and Regions have been moat fertile hi 
iMulta through the enterprise and perseverance of a Robs, a Franklin. 
•nd a Parnr, and the work in which their investigations are deacribai 
ia one of the moat intereating and instructive of the series. 

** The writers are gentlemen of first-rate atanding in the acientifie 
1liiid»and the aubject is one to which every curious mind is attriditf 
If tiortof iBvohmtaqrinyulaa.''— iV. r./<MrMf^C« 



•TAIIDAR9 WOKKl. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE IT. Bj the R«f . 

Gioiai Cbolt. 18mo. With a Portrait 

« 

The regency and reign of thif monarch occupied one of the tout 

«Yeutfnl and interesting periods of English history, not only from tlia 

magnitude and importance oi their political occurrences, but also 

fironi the vast improvements in science and the arts by which they 

"were distinguished, and the number of eminent incuviduals who 

flourished at this epoch. The diameter of George himself was not 

the least remarkable among those of the principsi personam of th* 

ime, and it has been handled by Mr. Croly with a just ana fearleM^ 

Vt not uncharitable spirit. His perceptions are close, keen, and ae 

urate, and his language singularly terse and energetic. His wodt 

HI be of the highest value to the rature historian. 



M 



Mr. Croly has acquitted himself very handsomely. His subjeel 
is one of much interest, and he has treated it with unusual impair 
tialitv. The author's style is chaste, classical, and beautiful, and Jl 
may be taken as a model of line writing." — MercantUe AdimtiMtr. 

DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICA. By 
Professor Jambson, and Jambs Wilson and Hugh MnimATy 
Esqrs. 18mo. With a Map and Engravings. • 

In this volume is recorded every thing that is known of the interiot 
of that dangerous contment which has been lor so many ages a terrm 
Mcogm'to, and proved the grave of so many enterprising traveller^ 
except what has been revealed to us by the recent investigations 
of John and Richard Lander, whose adventures form the subjeel 
of two of the succeedirig numbers of the Library. The plan of ths 
work consists of condensed abstracts of the narratives of all the mod* 
em African travellers, in which every thing important or interestms 
is preserved, while the unessential details nave been so abbreviatea 
Bs to bring the substance of each account within convenient limi^ 

** This work we believe will be interesting to every class of re8dei% 
especially to the philanthropist and Christian." — N. Y. EvangtiigL 

UVES OF EMINENT PAINTERS and SCULPTORS 

By Allan Cunninohah. In 3 vols. 18mo. With Portraits 

The author has collected, in these small volumes, a history of ait 
fn England, and the lives, characters, and works of its most eminent 
professors, — the materials of which were previously scattered throug]^ 
many volumes, inaccessible and uninvitmg to the mass of readerSi 
The critical observations profusely scattered through these biog^ 
raphies will render them useful to the student, while the personal 
anecdotes with which they abound make them equally alluring to 
the ordinary reader. The labours and struggles of ^emus, the sue 
cess of perseverance, and the inutility of talent unaUied to prudence, 
as exemplified in these narratives, afford a useful moral lesson, while 
the incioents which illustrate them become the loaice of pleisais 
and entertainment 

"The whole namtiTe is lively and tHOxrdog/*'^. F. iUnk 
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■mrORY OF CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADEi. 
By O. P. R. J*act» Ea^. ISnio. With Engrmvinfs. 

Ho modem writer it, periMoa, to wbII mialified to write inxm this 
0ik^ei M Ibe author of "* RicMien," and of the *« Life and Thnet 
if Chwlaiiiiigne ;'* unuoeatioDahly, aince the death of Sir WaUcr 
Scott, the beat tuformeu historical aiiti<|»ary of the age. The preaent 
work comama, in a email comfMa, a dear and concise account of 
that ceiebrated iiiatitution which, in proceaa of time, becanM the 
fcewdatioii of the modem European eyeiemvi of gwemment and jane- 
yndonoe, with a vivid deacripbon oi those amazing ehulUtiona of 
national enthuaiaam which poumd such immense multitudes of wa» 
ike pUgrima upon the plains of Asia, and produced auch eztraonfr 
■arjr changes in the condition of mankind. The work is «Bmientl|; 
corioua, interesting, learned, and philosophicaL 

** The author of this work haa done the uublic a service^ wbiA 
W think vrill be duly appreciated."— Al F. JDnly Adxtertimr, 

LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By H. G. Bell. 
Ia % vols. 18fflo. With a Portrait. 

^t ia now generally admitted that great injustice has been done to 
Am character of Mhry, and that there is «)od reason to beliere her, 
|o say the least, guiltless of the dark onences chai^ against hef 
Mr. Bell has undertaken her vindication, and, havmg investigated 
the Ihcta with uncommon industry and patience, he has succeeded 
hi estiblislung a conviction of her entire innocence. The syooh 
fothy excited by the story of her beauty and her misfortunes ie 
BOW heightened by the assurance of her wronga. Mr. Bell's is con* 
iidered the most aflecting, as well aa the most impartial life of Maiy 
that haa been written. 

*^ The reader will be pleaaed to leam that the life of Mary has beea 
written anew, by one who appears, both in temper and talent, ez« 
*-— '- well qualified for the task."— JV. F. AiUu, 



ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. By the ReY. M 
KvB8SK.L» LL.D. 18mo. With a Map and Engravings. 

h this volume is contained a distmet and well arranged accool 
fall that ia known with certainty respecting the ancient history, ee 
Well as the present condition, oi that extraordinary country wnoae 
•ntkiuity baffles the research of the most persevering explorers, and 
lo wnicn both Rome and Greece were indebted for at least the ro* 
diments of those arts and sciences which were brought in them to 
toch perfection. The stupendous remains of Egyptian architecture, 
iod the treasures of knowledge that still remain locked up in the lar 
lamed hieroglyphics, have long en^ged the attention of the most ao< 
complished scholars, and every thing relating to them and the lan4 
In woich they exist is in the hij^est degree interesting to the in* 
fttiriDgmind. 

** All that is known of Egypt is condensed into this history; ani 
Ike rsaders of it will find themselTeewdl repaid for their iabiMir aiai 
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HISTORY OP POLAND. By Jamkb FLircmB, Esf. 

18010. With a Portrait of Koiciuako. 

The recent unmicceeBliii efibrt of the gallant ard imfortunato 
Poles to break their yoke of bondage hai< fixed the attention' and 
awakened the ^pipathies of every lover of freedom and every friend 
to humanity. The writer of this history iias brought to his under- 
taking much learning, great industry and patience m research, and 
the most unbiased candour. The voliune is full of interest a&t 
useful information, drawn from an immense variety of sources, mauf 
of which are not accessible to the masy uf readera, paiticuiariy ia 
America. 

** Of the writer's fairness and research we have a very good, 
opinion ; and his book is just the thing that is wanted at the present 
moment." — li. Y. American, 

'* No work has for a louji^ period been published here so deservii^ 
of praise and so replete with interest." — American TraveUer, 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS, Ancient 
and Modem. By Horatio Smith, Esq. I8mo. With Addi- 
tions. By Samuel Woodwoetu, Esq., of New- York. Witli 
Engravings. 

'-':• *f Lai/fs, institutions, empires pass awa^r and are forgotten, but thft 
diversions of a people, being conunoidy interwoven with some im* 
mutable element or the general feeling, or perpetuated by circum 
stances of climate and locality, will frequently survive when every 
other national peculiarity has worn itself out and Ihllen into oblivion." 
.This extract shows the spirit in which this captivating^ volume was 
•designed, and its pretensions to utiUty. The mformation imbodied 
' fh its pages. is curious and extensive, and not the least attractive por- 
tion is the account of the amusements, &c. peculiar to different sec 
tions of the United States, added by Mr. Woodworth. 

'* The book is highly amusing and interesting.*'— Pcafi. Inqmnr» ■ 

JFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. By David Brbwstkb 
LL'.D. F.R.S. 18mo. With a Portrait and Woodcute. 

' This is'llie only extended Life of the greatest of English philoso- 
phers ever given to the public. In attempting to supply a vacancy 
m' philosophic and scientilic hterature. Sir David Brewster, himself 

' one of the most profound and eminent savans of the age, has not 
only sought out from resources hitherto unknown and inaccessible 

'to-previous writers every fresh and novel particular of Newton's life, 
hut has given the most lucid explanations of his great discoveries, 
and the steps by which thev were accomplished; and has been re- 
markably soficasaful in rendering these intelligible to all classes of 



PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND. Br the Rer. 
M. RvMBLL, LL.D. ISma With a Map and Engrmnup. 

The eariy hiatorj of that moft tntereatmf portion of the rlob»— 
te tliMtre of thooe wonderful ereoto from which our relicion is de- 
m e d ■ ■ well a* itt preaent state, is described in this volume with 
the freatest accuracy. Theplacesof many of the incideuts recorded 
hi the Bible are pointed out, and the changes that hare occurred in 
the lapee of ages are canfoUy delineated. The work may be read 
with pleasure and advantage in connexion with the Sacred Histo^ 
which it confinna and illuauaiea. 

*'Thiswork is the most desirsble record of Paleatine we hiM 
"— AsMficMi TnmUtr. 



** Hie whole volume will amply repay penisaL**-*iV. K 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By 
Joan 8. MsHBa, LL.D. 18mo. With Portraits. 

Amid the turmoils, the vast achievements, the ambitious asinxinga, 
■nd the complicatea intrigues which mark, the era of Napoleon's 
matness, it is refmhinig to pursue the elegant and ^ntle course of 
joeephine, whoee affection for the conqueror and native goodness of 
heart were so often made the instruments of mercVf and whose per 
euastve voice was ever ready to interpose between his wrath and its 
trembUng object Placid in situations peculiarly trying, Josephine 
preservea her character unsullied, and the story of her life abounds 
with occasions for the respect and admiration of the reader. The 
author has performed his task with great ability, and the public is 
indebted to him for one of the most delightful biographies. 

" This is the only complete biography which has ever appealed 
of that much admired woman." — ^Jv. Y. Cotutetlathn. 

" Thia work will be found to possess a beauty of language, a &». 
dnation of style, and a depth or interest which few woiks of thM 
kind csn claUDO.**— BosHm TravelUr, 

COURT AHD CAMP or BONAPARTE. I8mo. Wit 
a Portrait of Prince Talleyrand. 

This volume has been carefuUy prepared as a suitable and indis- 
pensable companion to the Life of Napoleon. It contains the sub- 
stance of the many hundred volumes ot Memoirs, Lives, Narratives, 
anecdotea, &c., connected with the career of Napoleon, with which 
the press of France has been so prolific during the last fifteen yearsi 
It presents rapid but vigorously drawn aketches of the emperor's 
brothers, wives, sisters, ministers, marshals, and generala; and 
those who wish to gain a competent knowledge of " NapoUon md Am 
li«uff*' will find no work in any language which conveys so much 
information in so little space or in a more lively and sgrieaMs 



«Thk woriL iaUgUy laleiertBig.''— ir. B. 
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UYES AND VOYAGES OF DRAKE, CAVENDISHt 

AND DAMPIEK; including the Hiitory of tbe Bacuuen, 
18mo. With Portraits. 

The relation of the Yojr^ee, diseoreries, and adTentaras of eaily 
■mt celebrated English navigators is, in so far, a history of the rise 
•f her nsTal power. In this volume are contained the Uvea of throt 
of the most eminent ; and, from the very nature of the subject, it pre- 
sents much curious and valuable infonnation, gleaned from maqf 
■ources, and in every instance verified by scrupulous eiamination 
•nd reference to original documents. Early Spanish Discoverv in 
the SouUi Seas, and the first circumnavigation of the globe by ICa- 

Stllan, form a subordinate but appropriate branch of the work ; and 
e subject is completed by the Historv of the Bucaniers,-^thoie 
daring rovers whose wild aaventures aflTord so much to charm the 
joutmul mind, and form one of the most interesting chapters in the 
annals of mantime enterprise and adventure. 

DESCRIPTION OP PITCAIRN'S ISLAND AND ITS 
INHABITANTS ; with an authentic Account of the Mutiny 
of the Ship Bounty, and of the subsequent Fortunes of the 
Mutineers. By John Babrow, Esq. 18mo. With Engrai- 
vings. 

The author of this volume has brought into one connected view 
wliat had heretofore appeared only in detached fragments, and some 
of theee even not generally accessible. The story is replete with in. 
terest We are taught by the Book of Sacred History that the diso* 
badience of our first parents entailed upon our globe a sinfiil and 
•uflering race ; in our own time there has sprung up ftom the most 
abandoned of this depraved fiumly— from pirates, mutineers, and 
murderers — a little society which, under the precepts of that Sacred 
Volume, is characterized by religion, morality, and innocence. Tha 
discovery of this happy people, as unexpected as it was accidental, 
and every thing relatmg to their condition and histoiy, partake so 
much of the romantic as to render the stoiy not ili-adapted for aa 
epic poem. 

0ACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD; as displayed 
in the Creation and subsequent Events to the Deluge. By 
Sharon Tdrnsr, F.S.A. 18mo. 

To exhibit the Divine Mind in connexion with the production and 
preservation, and with the laws and agencies of visible nature, 
and to lead the inquirer to perceive the clear and amversal dis- 
tinction which prevails between the material and immaterial sulh 
•tances in our world, both in their phenomena and their principles, 
is the main object of this admirable volume. In it religious ana 
scientific instruction are skilfully and strikingly blended, and facts 
and principles are so made to illustrate each other Uiat the mind ukd 
heart are equally improved by its perusal, and the cause of science is, 
as it were, identified with that of relinon. The infonnation &m 
tained in it chiefly relates to Natural History, snd it is extrem^y 
copious, accurate, and mteresting, whi7e the reflections are eminent 
lor their depth, wisdom, and piety. 
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OP CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVI* 
REIONII. By Mra. Jamuom. la S wis. ISmo. 

The iiilflntion of this work is to illustrato the inihience which • 
taMfe fOVMiuiMnt hss hsd fsnenUy on men and nstkns, and thil 
wMeh tab possemion of power has had indiTidaally an the feniale 
eharacter. The didactic kmn of history or biography baa not always 
bsen adhered to; incidente and charactera are treated lather in a 
■mml than in a political or hietorical point of view ; and pubjie 
•flUra and national eventa are not dwelt upon, except as connected 
with the destiny, or enianating firoin the passions or preindices of the 
individual or aoreroifn. The Litres fonn an admirable illustration 
of the female character, and the l eseo n e they furnish abound with id 
Mroctioo, while the incidenta recoided are intereeting, not only m 
theoiaehree, bat aa authentic detaila of remarkable pereona^ whom 
dreumatances or personal qualitiea hsTO inTosted with dsims to oor 



▲N EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE THE C0UR8B 
AND TERMINATION OF THE NIGER. By RiflB4ft» 
and John LAnnaa. In 3 vols. 18mo. With Maps and £i^ 
giavinfa. 

With eneomagement and assistanoe of a very limited deecriptiflo 
Aese adventuroua young men embarked in an anteipnse which m 
•very prsviona instance had terminated fatally ; and all who knew 
tiM nature of the climate, and the grievoua hardships they must eii> 
eoonier, predicted that the only intelligence ever received of tfacia 
would be some obscure rumour of their destruction. The narrative 
diowa how often theee predictiona were on the point of being verified. 
They were assailed by sickness, imprisoned m filthy huts, sold as 
abves, plundered, abused, and nearly sacrificed to the cupidity and 
levenge of the ferocious savages. In spite of all theae obstacles, by 
means of pati en ce, perseverance, enthusiasm, and coura^, thef 
Anally triumj>hed over svery difficulty and completely gamed the 
Abject of their mission, thus effecting the most important and vppu- 
enliy the most hopeless geographical discovery of the age. 

LTVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS. B^ 
■ Jambs A. St. John. In 3 vols. I8mo. 

Every man whoae mind can svmpathixe with human nature nnkr 
all its various aspects, and can aetect passions, weaknesses, and vir- 
tues like liis own through the aidless disguises effected by strange 
religions, policies, manners, or climates, must peruse the relations 
ef veracious travellers with satisfiiction and advantage. The author 
of these volumes has with great industry and judgment compiled a 
series of hiq^hly interesting narratives, containing the most strikfog 
incidents in the lives and wanderings of all the celebrated travellen 
that have flourished within the last eight centuries, taking them up 
in their regular order of succession, presenting only the attractive 
portions, and omitting all useless and unnecessary details. Tim 
reader will find in these volumes the substance of many pondeioui 
tomes, most of which are rare, and only to be found in the txtensiTe 
Boropean libraries. 
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HIQUtRIGS CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS AND THE INVESTIGATION OP TRUTH. 
By John Abbsobohbik, M.D. ISino. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

By the Same. 18mo. 

The study of the phenomena of mind presents a subject of intenffi 
interest, not only to the moral philoeopher, but to eveiy one who has 
in view the cultivation of his own mental powers, in the pursuil 
of this study one of the ([reatest obstacles arises from the difficulty 
of procuring facts, and this obstacle it is one of the objects of itm 
present volumes to assist in removing. In the performance of him 
undertaking the accomplished author exhibits tne possession of a 
mind thoroughly versed in the details of the science to which hm 
attention is directed, and fiuniliar with abstract inquiry. His des- 
criptions of the mental phencnnena are singularly lucid, precise, and 
interesting, and his reasonings sound, origiruil, and perspicuous. Hs 
never seeks to surprise by the ingenuity, or to startle by the novelty 
i^ his doctrines, but directs all his force against the most prominent 
difficulties of his subject, and never quits nis position until they ars 
subdued. Above all,ne has exhibitea philosophy as the handmaid 
of reliffion, and made it manifest that all the rays of knowledgis 
naturally converge towards that one point in which is situated tos 
throne of heavenly and eternal truth. 

The most able and influential reviews, both of England and ths 
United Stat-es, have given the strongest encomiums to this admirabls 
work, and it has been extensive^ adopted in our colleges and 
higher establishments for educatioiL 

** It will not only feed, but form the public intellect. It cannot bs 
disseminated too widely in a nation eager for knoAvledge, keen in 
inquiry to a proverb, and accustomed to think no matters too high 
jfor scrutiny, no authority too venerable for question.*'^CAireAfiMfk 

LIFE OF FREDERICK II., KING OF PRUSSIA. By 
Loin Dovsa. In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

Frederick II. lived in an age among the most remarkable in the 
annals of the world. He was one of those men who constitute ui 
spoch ; who, by their paramount influence upon the events of a par- 
ticular period, impress it, in a degree, with characteristics resultiiig 
from their own peculiar sentiments, habits, and proceedings; who 
may be considered monuments on the road of ages to designate ob- 
tain divisions of time. But, apart from the character of Frederic, 
the great incidents in the midst of which he lived and moved, and in 
which he was a prominent actor, render this period of European his- 
tory one of the mosr interesting and important ; and it has been ably 
delinested by the modem historian of tne Prussian monarch. Lord 
Dover has long been ftivourably known as the Hon. Mr. Ellis, and 
his Life of Frraerick has much enhanced his reputation. It is hon* 
oarabis to him, considering the irreligious character of Frederic^ 
that he has nowhere rendered vice attractive, and that his nages mA 
•tadiously gosidsd han ths slightest contamination of innddity. , 
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nrrCHSS FROM VENETIAN HISTORY, pffk^ 
Ret. £. Shidlby. Ib % vqIi. 18ino. With Engnmng*. 

Ptw hats Um knowledfe, the time, or the meuis to explore Ar 
IhemeelTM the tieatuies of the [telien chronicles. The author Ot 
tUi work has IskI open their stores for the benefit of those to whfl» 
(be lanfusfs in which they are written renders them a sealed book-« 
llesninf from them the most characteristic incidents, smusii^ iU^ 
Bss, and anecdotes, while, at the same time, he has sustained all 
the difoity of historical research; passinf lightly over events of 
Biinor unportance, and reaerving himself for those momentous and 
fart eresting transactions which require to be more folly displayedi 
The beauty of the style hss been very generally nocioed, and bag 
funed the applause of the most 



INDIAN BIOGRAPHY; OR AN HISTORICAL AC 
COUNT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN NATIVE 
OHATOR8, WARRIORS, bTATESM EN, dec. By B. B. 
TMATOtB, Esq. In % vols. 18mo. With Engimvings. 

The extensive popularity of these Biographies is one of (ha 
strangest evidences of their merit : within a very few months ate 
the poblicatian a large edition was disposed of, and the work was aS 
cnce established as a stsiidard. Until its appearance there was no 
authentic or satislsctory account of the Indians : notices of a few of 
the most distinguished smtxig them in earlier times were to be foond 
scattered through the pages or various historical works, but the num- 
ber was very limited, and it might be said that all knowledge of tbeii 
true character, and of the traits for which tbev were remarkable, was 
locked up in manuscripts or in obsolete publications. The writer 
of these volumes has, with great industry and perseverance, explored 
thoos afanost unknown stores of information, and produced a woifc 
«f the highest character for candour, extent, and accuracy. It has 
been truijr said, that until Mr. Thatcher took upon himself the oflice 
of their historian, full justice had never been oone to the characten 
and actions of the aborigines. 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 
BRITISH INDIA; from the most remote Period to the 
Dresent Time. By several eminent Authors, b 8 volfc 
Itmo. With a Map and Engravings. 

A history of India in a convenient form, and in an easy and hoi* 
Bar style, has long been considered a desideratum. Thn work con- 
mencefl with the early annals of the Hindoos, traces the progress and 
decline of the Mohammedan power, and brings the histo^ of the 
British dominion in India down to the time of the permanent estdb- 
lisbment of the India CtMnpany and the foundation or that stupendous 
empire. It is divkied mto deitartments comprising the history, litem- 
ture, aits, and manners of the Hindooe, snd a deecription of tha 
country, its climate, soil, disesaes, praductioos, snd natural foatuvae: 
ttese departments have been committed to distinct writers of md 
nence, and fully qualified to treat of them with distinguished abililf| 
and the result has been the production of a body of accurate anf 
complete information, such as is not to be found coUsdad ik m^ 
gther wurit m the English, or, indead^ hiaay hinguafa» 



•TAVBABD WORKS. IB 

LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. By Sir Datd 
BscwsTBB, LLD., F.R.S. 18mo. With numeroas Engiip 
▼iogs. 

The author of this Tuluroe passes under review the principal phe- 
nomena of nature, and the leading contrivances of art which bear the 
impress of a supernatural character, and more especially those sin- 
gular illusions of sense in which the most perfect oreans fail to per- 
K>rm their functions, or perform them unfaithfully. These arc themes 
liill of interest, and worthy of the labour bestowed upon them by the 
philosophic writer. 

The eye and ear are. of course, the chief orjpins of deception, and, 
•ccozdingly, optical illusions occupy a considerable portion of the 
▼olume. Those depending on the ear succeed, and, aner these ha^ 
been described and explained, we are entertained with amusiqg 
accounts of feats of strength, of mechanical automata, and (rf some 
of the more popular wonders of chymistry. Under each of these di- 
visions anecdotes of the most interesting kind illustrate the author^i 
explanations, and no subject in itself grave 9od important was ever 
treated in a more captivating manner. 

mSTORY OF IRELAND. By W. C. Tatloe, Esq. 
With Additions. By Willuh Sampson, Esq. In 3 Tole. 
18mo. With Plates. 

Before its republication, this work was submitted for ftiumftwtkm 
to several gentlemen resident in New-York, natives, or the descend- 
ants of natives, of the country whose history it contains, and distin- 
guished for their attachment to the unhappy land to which thej 
trace their origin^ and for their talents and acquirements. Their 
opinion was unammous, and highly &vourable, and each of them ex- 
pressed in strong terms the pleasure it would afford him to see 
republished in Uke United States a work so fair, so copious, 
and so accurate. The public at large has confirmed their sentence, 
and stamped this history with the seal of approbation. The value 
of the history as originally published has been greatly enhanced br 
the additions of WilUam Sampson, Esq., whose reputation is tooweu 
known in the country of his adoption to require eulogy. 

HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OP DIS- 
COVERY ON THE MORE NORTHERN COASTS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. By P. F. Tytlbr, Esq., and Pro£ 
Wilson. l8mo. With a Map and Engravings. 

Among the most remarkable occurrences of the nineteenth centoiy 
■re the various expeditions of discovery to the northern coasts of the 
western continent, so important, although not perfectly satidactory 
in their results, ^n no other portion of the eaith's surface has the 
navigator to contend with such formidable difficulties, and in none 
does ho behold so pecoliar an aspect of nature : it follows, ther^ra^ 
of course, that expeditions to no other part of the world furnish to « 
the historian such ample and interesting materials. The preseot 
irohime exhibits a full and aocnrate view of all that is important in 
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TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES OF BARON FfUM 
BOLDT. By W. Macqilliteay. 18mo. Engraving 

The celebrity enjoyed by Baron Humboldt, earned by a life <4 
laborioDS investi^tion and perilous enterprise, and by the meet oz 
tenaiTe contributions to science, renders his name fiiiniliar to ereiy 
person whose attention hss been drawn to statistics or nataral pbilo 
■ophy ; and his works are ranked among the i^ery first for the splon- 
dia pictures of scenery which they contain, the diversified informa- 
tion which they afford respecting objects of universd interest, and 
the graceful attractions with which ne has invested the majesty oi 
•cience. The present volume contains an abridged account of all 
(he travels anil researches of this eminent ol>server of mftirre. m 
^ich nothing is omitted that can be either interesting or useful to 
the general reader, while the several narratives are sufficieiitly coa- 
denm to bfing them within the compass of a convenient v^tune. 

LETTERS OF EULER on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
WITH NOTES AND A LIFE OF EULER. By Sh 
David Bbbwstkr, LL.D., F.R.S. With additional Notes. 
By J. GmisooM, LLD. In 2 vols. ISmoi. With Engnviagt. 

Of all the treatises on Natural Philosophy that have been pub> 
Uahed in the various languages of Europe tnere is none that has eo- 
foyed a more extensive and permanent celebrity than that of the 
nmous mathematician and phdosof^r Leonard Euler, contained in 
hu letters to the Princess of Anlialt. They have been translated 
mto several tongues, and edition after edition has been published in 
Europe with still increasing reputation. The most emment mrmus 
of England and France have repeatedly borne testimony to tlkeir ex- 
cellence, not only by the strongest expressions of approbation, but by 
cssumine the task of editing the wori : the latest wno has bestowed 
ttus man of commoidation was Sir David Brewster, from whose 
ailition this now published was printed. The notes added by him 
ire copious and valuable; and the publishers of the American 
edition, still more to enhance the mcnt of the woik, have secured 
the assistance of Professor Oriscom, whose notea will te loiiiid 
numerous and of great utility. 

A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE OBSERVATION OF 

NATURE. By RoBEET Mooie. With Engravings. Ifldia 

The author is an ardent lover of nature, and s close observer of the 
works of the Creator, and his aim has been toawaken in bis reailers a 
^irit kindred to his own, and to point out to the student tke inn 
Mft of inquiry ; that which alone can lead to tiie just perception and 
Ml enjoyment of the innumerable channs that lie scattered sr 
lavtthly around us in every form of animate and inanimate existeoot 
in the accomplishment of his undertaking he has produced a woii 
aot more remarkable for itit originality and for tbo extent and accn- 
ticy of the information it conveys, than for the novelty of its viewii 
the infinite variety and wisdom of its fsflections, and the einguiai 
interest with which it fills the mind of the delighted reader. To 
the tyro this guide is of incalculable value, and even to the accom> 
plished scholar, it reconunends itself by the newimd stnking features 
With which it invests the exhaustless tuhiect of which it tieete. 



VALUABLE- WORKS 
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THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from the 

of the Motlern Kingdoms to the present Period. By William RrsairLii, 
I.L.D., and William JuNjee<, Esq With Annotations, by an American, li 
1 vols. 8vo. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF THE REV. WIL- 

I^IAM ROBERTSON, D.D.; comprising his HISTORY OF AMERICA; 
CJI'^RI'BS V; acOTL AND, and INDIA. In 3 vols. 8yo. With Plates. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 

FALL OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. In4Tols. 8vo. With Maps and Plilct 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES, with copious Illustrations 

and Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. By Gkorok Ckabbk, M.A. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

fe 3 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE; being a popular Illus. 

tration of the ceneral I^aws and Plienomena of (Creation, Jcc. By John 
Mahun Onon, M.I), and F.R S. 8vo. With his Life. 

HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. From the 

iftSt I^ndon Edition. With Additions, by Samuel Akkri.y, M.D. 8ro. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. In 2 vols. 

New and improved Edition. 8vo. 

GOOD'S (Dr. John Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE; 

Ib ft vuls. 8vo. A new Edition. With Additions, by Samuml Cimipsk. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; or Instructions to Married 

Ladies. By Mrs. Parkks. ISmo. 

WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL, with 

Memoirs of ills Life, by GuKOoar and Fostick. Complete edition. In S 
sdIs. 8vo. Portrait. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM LIV- 

INGSTON, LL.D. Member of Conftress in 1774, 177ft. and 1776; I>«l^aie to 
the Kedeml Convemion in 1787; and Governor of the State of New-Jersey 
flrom 1776 to 1799. By Thkodokk Skdowick, Jr. 8vo. Portrait. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN JAY, with Selections from his 

Gtorresiiondonce and Miscellaneous Papery. By his son Wm. Jat. in 2 vols. 
6vo. I'ortrait. 

THE PERCY ANECDOTES. Revised edition. To 

srhich is added, a Valuable Collection of American Anecdotes, onginal and 
•elected. Poi traits. 8vo. 

POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a Residence 

of Eight Years In the Society and Sandwich Islands. By Wiliiam Eluh 
In 4 vols. 12ino. Plutes. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MARIA EDGE- 

MTORTH. In 9 vols. f2mo. With Engravings. 

KEITH ON THE EVIDENCE OP PROPHECY. 

ffiri* i«laat Loudon Edition. 12ina. 



WOKU PVBLUHID BT J. * 1. HARFEB. 9 

THE INVALID'S ORACLE ; OR, ART OF INVIGO- 

BATWO AND PBOLONGINO LIFE. By Wiujam Kitchwbk, M.D 
WHkNalMbjaPhTiiewnorNetv-Torii. ISmo. 

THE COOK*S ORACLE, AND HOUSEKEEPER'S 

MANUAL. By William Kitcrinbr, M.D. Adapted 10 the Amerien 
FshUt by a Madical Gantleman of New-Yoit. ISnio. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHAN- 
ICS TniMlatad ttom ibe French of M. Bouchariat. With AddUioos aaA 
BBMilaHnm lij f ii iii i ■ ii 11 rmii i ■ ii i ii 8vo. NUMroua FIbim. 

UFE OF WICLIF. By C. W. Li Bas, A.M. 18roo. 
THE CONSISTENCY OF REVELATION with 

llNtf and with Human Beaaon. By P. N. Bbuttlic worth. 18nio. 

LUTHER AND THE LUTHERAN REFORMA- 

TION. By R«T. J. Scott. In 9 vola. pDrtraita. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED RELIGION IN 

fEANCB. By Eev. Edward Smidlrt. In S irols. 18mo. Ponraiia. 

THE COMFORTER ; or, Consolation for the Afflicted. 

ByaVUlafBPaatmr. ISma. 

LETTERS TO THE YOUNG. By Maeia Jahb 

tawraoRT. Prom the third Ediiioo reviead and enlarged. ISmo. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 

Ito. [Only compUU Edition pobUahed in this conniry.] 

BROWN'S (J.) BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 32mo. 
GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. 

By Jamri Rtak. 8vo. 

ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. With the necessary 

AMea and Platea. By CRARLBa Davibs, Proteaor of Matbematies at tht 
Military Aeademy at Wiwt Point. 6to. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY AND SPHERICAL 

nOJBCTIONa. By Charlbs Davibs. 8to. 

TREATISE ON SHADOWS AND PERSPECTIVE. 

By Cbarlrs Datibs. 8to. 

FOUR VOYAGES IN THE CHINESE SEA, AT- 
LANTIC, PACIFIC, INDUN, AND ANTARCTIC OCBANS. Together 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By Capt. Bbmamim Morrbll, Jr. 
8to. With Portrait. 

NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE ETHIOPIO 

AND BOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, INDIAN OCEAN, CHINESE SEA, 
AND NORTH AND SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. By Abby Jahb Murrblu 
With a Portrait. 12mo. 

WESLEY'S SERMONS and MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS. 6 Tola. 8vo. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. In 3 vols. ISmo. With a 

Portrait. •- - 

THE PLAYS OF JOHN FORD. 2 vols. 18mo. 
MODERN AMERICAN COOKERY. 16mo. 
SURVEYORS' TABLES. [Carefully prepared.* 



U WORR8 PUBLISHED BY J. 4t J. HARPER. 

VERPLANCK'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 

DI8COUltSU8. 12ino. 

A TREATISE ON THE MILLENNIUM. By Rev. 

OfeORtiH JiUKH. 13lIlO. 

THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA. By James 

Btuaii 1, E»q. lu 2 vols. JSmo. 

SKETCHES OF TURKEY IN 1831 and 1832. By 

9Xk American. 8vo. Witb Engravings. 

LETTERS OF THE BRITISH SPY. By Wm. 

WiKT, Esq. Wilh a Portrait and Biograpliy of the Author. 12ino. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE 

BENKY NEELE, Author of •* Romance of History," &c. &c. 8vo. 

LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF BANDITTI AND 

Bf)BHEU« IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. By C. Macfaklamk. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE. By 

Wm. Dunlap. 8vo. 

SMART'S HORACE. 3 vols. I8mo. 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS D'ABRANTES. 

Wrilien by herself. 8vo. 

CAMPBELL'S ANNALS OF TRYON COUNTY, 

With Maps, 6:c. 8vo. 

LE'iTERS FROM THE JSGEAN. By J. Emerson. 

Esq. 8vo. '^ 

THE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL; and AUCHIN- 

miAN E. By ihe Author of ** Waverley.'* l-2mo. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE IN 1827 and 1823. 

Bf J. Uli.kr, Esq. With a Map. 12mo. 

FULL ANNALS OF THE FRENCH REVOLU 

TION IN FRANCE IN 1830. To which is added a Full Account of its Celo» 
iMttion in New- York. By Mviuk Mki>Ks. ]2mo. 

LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By 

Ta»MAs MooRK, £s(i. In 2 vols. 12mo. With a Portrait. 

THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF EDWARD DAN. 

KL CLAUKE. By the Rev. W. On km, AM., F.L.S. 8vo. 

RECORDS OF MY LIFE. By the late John Taylor, 

Esq. 8vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By Sir Walter Scott, 

ISmo. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, and of 

the Missionary Esiablishmenis for its Propagatiou in all pans of the World 
By the Rev. FRKr»>.Kic dnnsicKL. ISnrio. 

OBSERVATIONS on Professions, Literature, Man- 

anra, and Emipraiion, in the United States and Canada. Made during a reti* 
mce then^ in 1832. By the Rev. Uaac Fidlkr. ISmo. 

BKO«)KS' POEMS. 12mo. WILLIS' POEMS. 8vo. 
ATALANTIS. A Poem. 8vo. 



NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS; 

PUBLISHED BY J. ^ J. HARPER. 
MO. 83 ourr*fTsiET, new-tobk. 



PELHAM; OR, THB ADVENTURES OF A GES- 
THE DISOWNED. By the Author of « Pelham,* 

An In t ?ot*. Itino. 

DEVEREUX. By the Author of *' Pelham,'' &c. In 
PAUL CLIFFORD. By the Author of •* Peaam," 

Ita. In 9 vols. Itmo. 

EUGENE ARAM. By the Author of «" Pelham,"&c« 

tatvoU. itmo. 

FALKLAND. By the Author of ''Pelham," 4ec 



THE SIAMESE TWINS. A Poem. By the Author 

•r ** Pttlbam," Ac. 13no. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH AN AMBITIOUS STU- 

DXNT IN ILL HEALTH; wiitk otlMf Pieoes. By ibo Autbor of **Fd- 
'^ "Bugano Aram,*' Ac. 12mo. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OP 

8HIPWREGK, &c. Edited by Min Jane Porter. In 3 vols. ISmo. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. By the Author 

•C" Stories of Waterloo." In 3 Tola 12mo. i 

ROXOBEL. By Mrs. Shbrwood. In a vols. 18ino» 

SERVICE AFLOAT. In 8 vols. I2mo. 

THE ABBESS. A Romance. By Mrs. Trollops. 

to 1 folo. lltano. 

ROMANCE OF HISTORY. Franci. In S vols. 

ttmo. By LiiTCH RiTcnit, Esq. 

ROMANCE OF HISTORY. Spain. InSvok. 12mo. 

By Don T. Dk Trukba. 

ROMANCE OF HISTORY. Italt. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
ALMACK'S REVISITED; ob» HERBERT MIL^ 

VON. InSTol«.Uiao 



J 



THE DENOUNCED, By the Author of " Th« 

tanifgler.'' in 2 vols. 12ino. 

THE OXONIANS. By the Author of « The Rou6.* 

la % Tola. 13mo 

THE COUNTRY CURATE. By the Author of 

"The Subaltern.** In 2 Tola. ISmo. 

THE INCOGNITO ; or, SINS AND PECCADIL. 

LOSS. In 2 Tola. 12nio. 

WAVERLEY ; or, 'TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE 

la 9 Tola. 12mo. Reviaed, corrected, and enlarged by the Author. 

STORIES OF A BRIDE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
FRANCE, IN 1829-30. By Lady Morgan. In 9 

lolf . 12ino. 

THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. In 3 vols. ISmo, 
RYBRENT DE CRUCE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE ENGLISH AT HOME. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. An EiM- 

lorieal Romance. In 2 Tola. 12mo. 

PRIVATE LIFE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

APICIAN MORSELS; or, TALES OF THE TABLE, 

KITCHEN, AND LARDER. By HuMBLBCKOiua SBcrNDci. 12mo. 

MAXWELL. By the Author of " Sayings and Do 

tngB." In 2 Tola. 12nM>. 

WALTER COLYTON. By Horace Smith. In d 

foto. 12ino. 

THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. ATale. ByT.C 

Orattan. In 2 Tola. IQmo. 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By a Country School- 

naiter. ]2niOL 
WALDEGRAYE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
SEPARATION. By Lady Burv. In 2 vols. 12mo, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A KING'S PAGE. In 9 

vols. IZmo. 

THE LOST HEIR ; and THE PREDICTION. By 

T. PowKR. In 2 Tola. 12ino. 

FOSCARINI. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, FACETIOUS AND FAN- 
CIFUL. 13mo. 

ARLINGTON. By the Author of " Granby," &c 

iB 9 vols. 12mo. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. By B 

TftBLAWNKT, Esq. In 2 Tola. 12mo. 

HAVERHILL. By J. A. Jonib, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo 
EC ARTE ; or, the Salons of Pans. In 2 vols. i2mo 



8 NOTBLa AHD TALM. 

TTIE TALBA. By Mrs. Brat. In 3 vols. ISmo. 
THE WHIGS OF SCOTLAND. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPERON. Edited 

%f L4i>v DAt:iiit. In S vols. 13ino. 

AFFECTING SCENES ; being Passages from the 

INwyoTaPhyaician. In 9 vola. ISino. 

THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Trollops. 

h 9 volt. 19mo. 

ZOIIRA B THE HOSTAGE. By Jamks Morier, Esq. 

■ tTOlil. I9«M. 

MISERRIMUS. a Tale. 18mo. 

ROMANCE AND REALITY. By L. E. L. la 9 

vote. Itmo. 

TALES OF THE WEST. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
LAWRIE TODD; or, the Settlers. By John Galt. 

la t VO.0. Itmo. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. By Scott. 
TALES OF MY LANDLORD. By Scott. 4th Se- 

riM. CoaipnMinf Castle Daiigeroua and Robert of Paria. In 3 vela. ISmo. 

DREAMS AND REVERIES OF A QUIET MAN. 

BjT. S. Fay, Eaq. In 3 vola. I2fno. 

THE FALSE STEP AND THE SISTERS. In 3 

Virta. ISmo. 

TRAITS OP TRAVEL. By T. C. Grattah. In 2 

vola. ISmo. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. A Psycological Auto- 

Blofraphy. By tlia Autbor of ** Vivian Grey,** ** The Yottog Duke," itc In 
ft volfl. ISmo. 

SOUTHENNAN. By Galt. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE NEW FOREST. By the Author of "Bramble- 

tyo-llouae.'* In 9 Tola. l9mo. 

THE RIVALS. By the Author of "The Collegians,'' 

Ike. In S \ola. ISmo. 

HUNGARIAN TALES. By Mrs. Gore. Svols. 12mo 

TALES OF THE EARLY AGES. By H. SMiTH,Esq. 

TALES OF MILITARY LIFE. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

P3ACE CAMPAIGNS OF A CORNET. In 2 vols. 
nmo. 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. By T. C. Grattah 

Waq. In 3 ▼olfl. 13nio. 

CLOUDESLEY. By the Author of " Caleb Wil- 

Buna,** Sec. In 9 vola. 19mo. 

BEATRICE. A Tale, founded on Fact.- By Mra^ 

BofLAJfOk In 9 Tola. 19aio 



WORKS PUBUBHKD BT J. * J HARPXR. 

LETTERS OF EULER ON DIFFERENT SUB- 

JBCTS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Witli NotM and a Life Of Eoler, 
by D&TiD Brkwstbr, LL.D. With additional Note8| by J. GaiacoM, LL.O. 
ln2Tols. ISmo. EngraTings. 

A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE OBSERVATION 

OF NATURE. By Robirt Mcdik, Esq. 18mo. Engraringa. 

THE HISTORY OF CHARLEMAGNE. By G. P. R. 

jAMia, Esq. 18mo. With Portrait. 

LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By Rer. M. Rua- 

IBLL, LL.D. In 8 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 

NUBIA AND ABYSSINIA : Comprehending their 

Clri\ History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, and Naluial Hiatoij* 
By Rev. M. Russicll, LL.D. 18mo. Engravings. 

XENOPHON. With a Portrait. In 3 vols. 18mo. 
DEMOSTHENES. With a Portrait. In2vols.l8mo. 
SALLUST. By Rose. With a Portrait. 18mo. 
CESAR'S COMMENTARIES. Portrait. In 3 vols. 

By Duncan. ISmo. 

LIVES OF THE APOSTLES and Early Martyrs 

-^f the Church. iSmo. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or, Adventures 

of a Father and Mother and Four Sona on a Desert Island. In S vola. 18ibo 
With Sngravings. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS; or, an easy Introduction 

to the Reading of the Bible. In 3 vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. By Mrs. Hopland- 

iSmo. With Engravings. 

NATURAL HISTORY; or, Uncle Philip's Conver- 

■ationa with the Children about Tools and Trades among the Infiuior Ani- 
mals. With numerous Engravings. 18mo. . 

INDIAN TRAITS. By the Author of « Indian Biog- 
raphy." In2voUi. 18mo. With numerous Engravings. 

TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. In 3 vols. 

ISmo. By the Author of " American Popular Lessons." WUh Engrairlnga 

THE YOUNG CRUSOE ; or, the Shipwrecked Boy. 

By Mrs. Hoflamd. 18mo. With Engravings. 

PERILS OF THE SEA ; containing a Narrative of 

llw Loss of tho Kent East Indiaman» of the Empress, dec dec. ISmoi 
■ngraTings. 

CAROLINE WESTERLEY; or, the Young Trav- 

•Usr from Ohio. l8mo. With Engravings. 

SKETCHES OF THE LIVES of DISTINGUISHED 

FEMALES. By an American Lady. 18mo. With Engravings. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S ORPHAN ; or, the Child of 

Providence. An original Tale. 18mo. Plates. 

THE ORNAMENTS DISCOVERED. By Maby 
BvaBii. IBfBOfk EngraTinga. 



LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 

07 The foUowiog works are printed and bound onifaiinlf , tod 
May be obtained either separately or in complete seta. 

YOUTH AND MANHOOD OP CYRIL THORNTON. 
Id 2 TOis. ISfflo. 

THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE. By J. K. Pauldoio, 
Esq. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. By the Author of "Vivian 
Grey." In3vob. 12mo. 

CALEB WILLIAMS. By the Author of « Cloudedey," 
Ac In 9 vols. 12010. 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By G. P. R. Jabus, Esq. In 
2 vols. 12nio. 

THE CLUB-BOOK. By several popular Authors. In 
9 vols. l2mo. 

DE VERB. By the Author of "Tremalne." In fi 
vols. l2mo. 

THE SMUGGLER. By the Author of «' The O'Hara 

Tales,*' Ac. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

EUGENE ARAM. By the Author of " Pelham.** In 
2 vols. i2mo. 

EVELINA. By Miss Burnet. In 2 vols. 12ino. 

THE SPY : A Tale of the Neutral Ground. By the 
Author of ^ Precaution." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

WESTWARD HO ! By the Author of « The Dutch- 
man's Fireside," &g. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES OF GLAUBER-SPA. By Miss Sidowick 
Messrs. PAULouio, Bbyant, Sands, Lbgobtt, &c. In 2 
vols. 121U0. 

HENRY MASTERTON. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
Author of ** Philip Augustus," &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

MARY OF BURGUNDY ; Or, the Revolt of Ghent 
By the Author of " Philip Augustus," '* Henry Ma»» 
terton,"&c. In 9 vols. 12mo 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 

PUBLISHED BT J» & J. HARPER. NEW-YORK. 



Lifb ofOoTernnr John Jay,9 v. 8vo 
Ijfeofdov Win. I^vingnioii, t^vo. 

Bkatcliua of Turkvy • J6vo. 

Taylur*a Keronis uf his Ijfo. .Hvu. 

Gibbun'R Rome (tine) 4 v. 8vo. 

Rybenwin's VVork« 3 v. 8vo. 

History of Mttilern RurofMS, 3 v. 8vo. 
Life of Jtymn, by Mmire. .2 v. 8vo. 
Con|ier'« •**urf[. l>iftHNmry,9T.6vu. 
Uno{ier'ii Mtnl. Dicdoiiary, Sv. ^vu. 
Wesley's Mmrel. Works, 3 r. 8vo. 
Aev. Htiht. Hall's Works, 3 V. 8vu. 

Guoir* ll«Nik uf Nsnire 8vo. 

CnMili Buj^islid(ynonymes..8vo. 
Bmwn% liiblt) DinuHiary •» 'Svo. 

Chbson's Surveying 8va 

Danm' :f^urveyinf • 8vo. 

IMvlos* DesrriptivsOwmelry.Sfa 
Divim' (Ihsiks tHil Shadows, 6vo. 

DukImm O'Ahranias 8vo. 

Toema of Itrooka and WUlia, 6vo. 

Annals of Tryon County 8vo. 

Parey Anecdotes.... 8va 

Morreirs Four Voyages Sro. 

lIisL oTthe Anwrican Tliaaira.Svo. 

Letters thrni the iKgean 0vok 

Dibtlura Reniiniscenoes. • . *. .8n>. 

life of l>r. B. U. Clarke Sva 

Nesle'a Life and Reraaina ... .8vo. 



Polynesian Researches, 4 ▼. Itmo 
iiuMii on the Milleniiiuin....l%iiow 

Kttiih on Prophe«>]r ISmoi 

HriiMh dpy, by Win Ittmo. 

The (;oinriirtor 12rno. 

Siuan on N. America. .3 f. J3ina 
Mrs. Morrell's Voyages .... ISnMi 
Verjilnnck's Discourses ... ISmoi 
Willi d|Kirts ofiho West, 9 r. 13inA 
Miwre'siale nf Fuigerald '2 r. 12ino. 
French Revotuuoii, 1830. •.Itma 
France, by lady MorgaiL 9v. IStno. 

nuuseke<*iicr'B Manual ISmo 

iMinesuc uuiias .....ISoia 

Mathematical Tables l^tux 

Lives of Sicners of Dec. Ind. ismo. 

r«^hoberr» Christianity I9ni& 

jH«M}«rn Ainenean Cookery, Iflmo. 
Art of Invigofsrtng Life ... Itirooi 
Plays of MasMinger and Ford, 18iao. 

The Fannly Library 18nio. 

lite Theological Library ... 18mo. 
Boy's and Oirl's Ijbr«ry....l8nMK 
library of 8oleei Novels. . . . Itmt. 

Classieal I Jbrary IDmo. 

0:^ Ttiese LihrarUt smbrtes 
ll)>wards of om ktindred volvmta, 
—For the ttilea of which see Um 
Publishers' general Caialogtts. 



Bolwer*! Novels 11 ▼. 

Miss edgewiirth^a Worka. . 
The Whigs of Scotland, 9 f . 

Country Curate 9 v. 

Heiress of Bruges 9 ▼. 

Dreams and Bsverios. . 9 v. 

Soxobel 9v. 

^iary of a Physician. . •9 v. 

The Denounced 9 v. 

Private Life '. . 9 v. 

Last of the Plantac«nsls,9 v. 

Bouthenium 9 v. 

Deireaii of Itrufes 9 v. 

Stones of s Hnde 9 v. 

TUes by s Chaiwroa . . 9 v. 
TWes sf the West....9T. 
Ilef\igee in America ... 9 v. 

Bervlce Aitnat 9 v. 

Ssaward's Narrative .... 3 v. 
Jae(|ueline of Holland • .9 v. 

Walter Colvtou 9 v. 

The l^sM Heir 9 v. 

Tbs Abbess 9v. 

Tate^of my I.andlord . . 9 v. 
Chronicles of Canongats 9 v. 
PDNthuiiMHis PspsrB-..'9 V. 

fjawne Toild 9 v. 

fiBiss sT Early Afas ...t ?. 



19roo. 
I9mo. 
19xno. 

l9llHk 

19ni& 
19mo. 
Idnio. 
|8nio. 
19nio. 
ISiiio. 
I^tno. 
19ino. 
l2ino. 
I3ino. 
ISino. 

12llM». 
12lf|0. 
UlQO. 

I2III0. 
!9ina 
l9mo. 
19ino. 
ISino. 
l9tno. 
l9tno. 
19ino. 
19iuo. 



Tlitt English at Home . .9 v. 19iiidu 

Traits of Travel 9 v. 19no 

The Younger Son 9 v. 12nMk 

The New Forest 9 v. ISao 

Rom. of Hisiory, /^psm.Sv. I9aic 
Rom. of Histof)', /'Vance 9v. I9nw 
Rom. of History Italfft 9 v. Himx 

Hungarian Talss 9v. I9nia 

Romance and Reality. ..9 v. 19nM 
The False Step, die. .. .9 v. l9nMw 

Waldegntve 9 v. l9mo. 

Adveiuurcs of a Pags . 9 v. l9mAi 
Rybrent De Crucs ... .9 v. I9mo. 
The School of Fashion, 9 v. 19mai 

Strailon Hill 9v. 19mo. 

Alfimck*s Revisllsd 9 v. I9iiw. 

Campaigns of a Comet, 9 v. 19mo. 
Tales of Military LiA . .9 v. l9mo. 

Falkland l9mo. 

Sketchesof Irish Cbaractar. . t9ms. 

Leggoti'a Tales, dtc ISmn. 

Ambitious Student 19moii 

The Talba— Heatrics . .9 v. 19fiiOi 
Ineogttito^Haverhili . . 9 v. ISnio. 
3C<»hrah~Oxoinan8 ... 9 v. l9nMi 
Waverisy— Cloudesley, 9 v. |9ina 
Foecannl— Maxwell ...9 v. 19m» 
Arliiigtmi-<aqisrMMa, 9 v. 



IBUQIOUS BOOKS, FOE GSNEKAL BBAPWC. 



J. & J. HARPER, NEW-YORK, 

8AVB ROW IN TBB COUIBE OF REPOBLIGATIOI^ 

THE 

THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 



m fcwuoMTtfm will bb comfmbbd nf ▲ limxtbo innBB& or 

fMOHIf, AMB tS UTBMDB9 TO rOBM, WRBM CO]in.BT«H 

A BMBtTBD lYITBK OT RBUOI0V8 ABB 

BCCLBBIABTICAL EMOWLBOOB, 

Now PsbUdiBd. 

THE LIFE OP WICLIP. 

BT CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, MJL 

In the East India Ooll«fe, Heiu ; and lafe Fellow of IMllly 
OoUege, Cambridfo. 

ooNsiarrENCT of the whole bcheme of revela- 
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